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Editorial 


WE trust we shall not be thought to have trenched at all 
upon the prerogatives of our excellent and most esteemed 
neighbor, the China Medical Journal, in devoting 
this number largely to medical mission work. It is 
merely to carry out the idea with which we started 
some time since to have the RECORDER set before its readers the 
different phases of missionary work, devoting each number, 
for the present, to one particular Separtment. It would be 
difficult to estimate the debt that the work of missions owes 
to the medical missionary, the barred doors that have been 
opened, the prejudices removed, the scales that have fallen 
from the eyes of many who have come to see Christianity in 
a new light. And it would seem as if medical mission work 
in China, unlike what it has been in Japan, where they have 
speedily been able to turn out any number of educated physi- 
cians, would long need the advice and help of the foreign 
physician, and general mission work will long continue to profit 


by its help. 


Medical 
Missions. 


* * * 


How unique are the spiritual and moral opportunities 
which are in the hands of the medical man, the wonderful 
service which medical missionaries have rendered 

po cma to the cause of the kingdom of God may serve 
to show. The spiritually minded, devoted, 


thoroughly equipped doctor is a man whose capacity for the 
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service of God and man is well-nigh perfect, and the cause of 
missions in China has been fortunate in the number and 
quality of the medical men it has called forth. The very 
success the work of these men produced, brought in its train 
a danger which has continually to be borne in mind. A 
hospital, or a dispensary, is not of necessity, or zm zise/f a 
strength to a mission centre. All depend upon the motive 
and efficiency of the service. Missionary societies do not start 
medical work as a merchant opens a shop, as a mere investment 
of capital looking to a profitable return ; nor, on the other hand, 
may they view such work as a mere means of ‘heaping up 
merit.’ Jn the vital connection between the service and 
saving of the souls and the bodies of men lie the essential 
justification and purpose of medical missionary enterprise. 

The conservation and development of the spiritual life of all 
who are engaged in the medical work of missions is as impor- 
tant as that of the clerical worker. Perhaps more so, for the 
field is wider and the opportunities more intimate. It is there- 
fore of the utmost importance to our cause that medical 
students, trained in our schools, should have examples before 
them of men well equipped and fully qualified for the pro- 
fessional work, whose devotion to the cause of Christ is as con- 
spicuous as their scientific attainments. 

* 

FEDERATION is once more to the fore in the second meet- 
ing of the Presbyterian Federation, which took place in Shang- 

hai just after the close of the Educational 

Soe oe Association meeting, with representatives 
from Manchuria, Shantung (East and West), 
Kiangsu, Chekiang, Canton, etc., and embracing Northern and 
Southern Presbyterians, Scotch and Irish Presbyterians, Re- 
formed, etc. It is weli that the different denominations should 
first remove the barriers that exist between the different sec- 
tions of the same general denominational head, and thus prepare 
the way for union with other denominations. And Federal 
Union will gradulally be followed by organic union,—at least 
we believe such to be the present trend. Difficulties of speech 
were of course not wanting in a body composed of delegates 
from such widely separated parts of the country, but even 
these are not insurmountable, and will gradually grow less as — 
China emerges from her past chaotic condition into national 


unity. 


EFForT by means of organization, nebessary as this ‘is,. 
can never accomptish the spiritual unity of the Church of 
Christ. ‘The sympathy which is born of a sense 
of common need and common service and which 
is iu turn the forerunner of mutual understand- 
ing, develops best in an atmosphere of devotion. Prayer isa 
very practical form of service, and has been found in experience 
to solve, by its convincing revelation of spiritual kinship, prob- 
lems which much striving and days of talk have failed to 
overcome. No movements towards unity in church work are 
likely to prove of lasting value which are not the outcome of a 
deep desire to realize the High-Priestly prayer of Jesus Christ. 
The church must approach its problems in the Master’s spirit. 

Is not a definite Prayer Union, having in view prayer on 
all topics affecting the relationship between missions of various 
denominations, a need at this time? Little organization 
would be needed for such a project, but the fact that a band of 
men and women had laid upon themselves the work of pray- 
ing specifically in connection with all matters affecting the 
spiritual unity and co-operation of the church bodies at work 
in China, and especially in their own districts, would assuredly 
forward that cause. The Provincial Federation movements, 
now being realized throughout China, would realize the benefit 
of such prayer for the objects they have in view, in a.marked 


degree. 


Cburcbh Unity 
and Prayer. 


* * * 

THE unity of Christendom will not be accomplished ex- 
cept under the influence of the spirit of love. Let love of the 
brethren continue. For this reason it is 
needful for all members of Christ’s Church 
to avoid anything in the way of mutual 
fault-finding and recrimination. The ideal of Robert Morrison: 
‘‘Grace be with all who love the Lord Jesus in sincerity and 
truth,’’ is the sure means to a Catholic comprehension which 
will carry God's people far along the road of co-operation and 
comity towards union. 2 

In days like the present, when the critical method is 
affecting changes in attitude towards inherited traditions, and 
it is sometimes difficult to see whither we are moving, it 
becomes all the more necessary to give the spirit of Christian 
love full play. Nothing is gained for Christ or His cause 
by labelling Christian brethren whose methods of Biblical 


Federation and tbe 
Spirit of Love. 
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‘yesearch are oi the critical order as unbelievers, or by stating 
of them that they are unfaithful to God’s Word. Nor, on 
the other hand, is it in the spirit of our Master to speak of 
those among us who are content with the doctrines of the 
Fathers and the interpretation of Scripture as handed down as 
ignorant or obscurantist. Every school of thought has its 
weaknesses, and if the one we have mentioned tends to a 
weakening of faith, the other has not been without its failures 
of charity. In the kingdom of God there abideth these three : 
Faith, hope, love ; and the greatest of these is love. | 
* 

THE Sixth Triennial Meeting of the Educational Associa- 
tion has passed, and while some of the newspapers speak rather 
depreciatingly of what it accomplished, we 
opine that it is unwise so early to express a 
very decided judgment, as the results which 
sometimes follow such meetings are far greater than was 
anticipated. So.much depends upon the committees which 
have been appointed and how they do their work. Much can 
be mooted and discussed which will only bear fruit in the 
future. The following resolution in regard to a_ great 
university for China was adopted, after rejecting a resolution 
calling for a Christian Union University :— 


The Educational 
Association. 


Resolved, That, as Christian educators looking to the highest interests of 
civilization in the Chinese empire, we express the conviction that a thoroughly 
Christian University, with the highest standards of scholarship, the largest 
appliances for investigation, and the most modern methods of instruction, would 
prove an inestimable boon to China at this turning-point in her history. That in 
addition to such a University, which might serve as a model for all higher 
education in the empire, the size, the population of China, the eagerness of 
the Chinese for education is so great as to render imperative the development 
at the earliest erie moment of many of our existing Christian colleges in 
the breadth and height of their ame in the increase of their faculties, 
and in the enlargement of their appliances fo 

On account of the great size of China and the general 
complexity of the educational problem, we are not sure that 
such a single great institution is the wisest thing for China, nor. 
did all the members of the Association so declare themselves. We 
shall wait with interest to see whether and how it materializes. 

* * * 

THE recent meeting of the Educational Association was 
made memorable by being the first at which 
Chinese educators made their voices heard. 
Dr. Fong Sec, M.A., read a splendid paper 
on standardizing the courses in our schools, making them 


r true university work. 


Chinese 
Educators Speak. 


‘ 
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as far es possible in harmony with the cutrictla of the 
Board of Education with a view to securing government 
recognition of mission schools. At the same time a memorial 
was presented from fifteen prominent Chinese educators in 
reference to the disfranchisement of graduates from mission 
colleges. This memorial is couched in courteous terms, 
and the writers recognize with sincere gratitude the efforts 
made by missionaries for the good of the Chinese. But ‘‘ since 
the year 1900’’ the memorial says: : 


The Court of China has abolished the old order of things in respect to 
education, but has taken no consideration of educational institutions estab- 
lished by missions. This has, we think, wrought considerable injury to our 
church, because applications for admission to our schools from those outside 
the church have diminished considerably since then. There has been a daily 
decrease, and we are losing exceptional opportunities for preaching the Gospel 
to converted students. It is stated that the reasons for this falling off are: 
Because our courses of study are irregular and not so well adapted as those 
prescribed by the government. That there is undue preponderance of religion 
or science or vernacular or national literature in our text-hbooks; that these 
text-books in many instances are antiquated, ill adapted and behind the times ; 
that our schools do not use the same text-books and that our courses of study 
are not correlated ; and finally that our finished products are neither east nor 
west. Thus our students are lightly esteemed. Further and more important, 
our Christian students, discouraged at the prospects for improvement and 
advancement, turn their backs on the church, bend the knee to Confucius and 
voluntarily enter official institutions. Added to this is the potent fact that 
our government has recently disfranchised the graduates of our church 
schools. From these varied causes we observe these varied facts—hindrance, 
opposition, and trouble. The outlook for our mission schools and Christian 
students and virile church is indeed gloomy. Defenceless and almost hopeless 
as we are, we appeal to your Association now opportunely holding its meetings 
in Shanghai. It is with the utmost respect, gentlemen, that we beg to offer 
a few suggestions that may in some small way relieve the situation. 

1. Let the Chinese and foreign missionaries present a. petition to the 
Board of Education beseeching them to place our mission schools on the same 
footing: with government schools. 2. Let the Chinese and foreign mission- 
aries form a joint Christian educational. association for the purpose of 
—- = correlating our national education and the education of our 

u ools. 


* * * 


SoME years ago a distinguished visitor asked: ‘* What 
draws the Chinese to the Gospel ? What specially appeals to 
them ?’’ And now the question is being put 
and investigated afresh, as appears from the 
following: ‘*What was it in Christianity 
which made special appeal to you ? (Chinese) . . . Was it the 
sense of sin?’’ ‘The answer made to the visitor was: It 
fills a universal need of man, be he from West or East, 
the need of pardon and renewal for holiness of life. We 
commend the subject to our readers who may be in a 
position to follow up the enquiry among their own converts. 
Answers to be serviceable should be from thinking Christians 


Tbe Attraction 
of the Gospel. 
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of some years’ experience. Perhaps the majority can give 
no clear account of how they were drawn to Christ. Amid 
the conflicting emotions of the birth-hour who can say, Why 
and Wherefore? Nevertheless, some good lessons may be 
deducible from a careful and wide induction of answers, this 
for example, and perhaps it will be a surprising result to some. 
We may be led to examine afresh the Gospel as to its funda- 
mental contents, its essential good news, and the best method 
of preaching it. A perfect conspectus of Chinese Christian 
experience, such as’ George Albert Coe might make, would 
likely explode some pet notions, and it may be revolutionise 
our apologetics for China. 


* * * 


EVIDENCE still keeps coming in that the revival wave has 

not spent its force in China. Let us rather have faith that it 
will go on till not a corner of the parched 

_ and thirsty land has failed to receive its 
quota of blessing. Nay, as a friend put it in another con- 
nection, we hope that ¢he wave will become an everflowing 
and everwidening vzver of interest—which is so much more 
satisfactory than a wave which comes, passes on, and is 
gone. A few stand in doubt of this movement, wondering 
whether such torrential confessions of sin are advisable in 
public. Well, judging by Manchuria, the Holy Spirit settled 
His own modus operandi, and has kept it up ever since. 
These revivals have emphatically not been ‘‘ worked up’’ by 
anyone. They have come. If they had not been needed, 


they would not have come. We cannot choose the form. 
Surely the church needed to begin afresh at Pentecost, where 
evidently many Chinese never began, and hence this over- 
whelming sense of sin and need of pardon. Nominal Chris- 
tianity must needs go back to Calvary and Pentecost, or it 
will never come into the inheritance of the saints at all. 
Although it is still somewhat early to gather assured lessons 
from the revivals, we may, however, surmise this at least that 
many Chinese were merely argued into the church; their 
consciences meanwhile being asleep. But now there is a 
discovery of conscience according to John xvi, 7-9, and with 
it the discovery of the blessedness of sins confessed ; ‘‘ face’? 


being thrown to the winds as Satan’s device to ruin the 
soul, 


Revival Lessons. 
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Is the reform for which China is waiting, and without 
which all progressive projects will prove vain, namely, the 

tier eat an it was two years ago : A ‘ root and branch 
policy, touching the basis upon which the 
whole system of official life rests, is essential to everything 
else which the nation needs of new policy, and it does not 
seem to be in view. Some form of corruption, either in the 
attainment of office, or for adequate sustenance when office is 
obtained, is still necessary to official life, and the road to 
national service is therefore still barred to honourable men. 

The most high sounding and well intentioned edicts must 
beat in vain against such a barrier as exists in this condition of 
affairs. All sorts and conditions of reforms are halting to-day 
because those who should be the agents for carrying them out 
are rendered incapable, where they are not ignorant, by the 
system under which they have to live. An adequately salaried, 
intelligent officialdom is an absolute necessity to a reform ad- 
ministration, and no number of minor reforms or exalted edicts 
will bring into the public service the men China needs so sorely 
until that service is made worthy. If the high officials of this 
empire could be brought to secure the services and advice of a 
committee of the finest administrators available throughout the 
world with a view to administrative and financial reform, and 
would act upon their recommendations, the result would be 
worth any expense which might be incurred in the process. 

* * 

THE great Missionary Conference which is to be held in 
Edinburgh in June of next year, will doubless mark an epoch 

in the work of missions throughout the world, 
oe and many eyes will be turned thitherwards and 

many prayers go up for itssuccess. It is hoped 
that it will give a ‘‘ review of the whole missionary situation up 
to date.’?’ The plan of the Madras and China Centenary Con- 
ference has been adopted, and eight great commissions are to pre- 
pare exhaustive pronouncements on as many great departments 
of the work. Many missionaries in China have doubtless been 
asked to correspond with one or another of these commissions, and 
it is hoped that all will make their replies as complete as pos- 
sible. It will be labor well spent, for the Conference is intended 
to be epochal as no other before it. The church is fully ripe for 
a phenomenal advance in the evangelization of the world. 
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The Sanctuary 


“ The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man avatleth much."-—St. James v, 16. 
“\ For where two or three are gathered together in my Name, there am 1 in the midst of 


them.’'—St. Matthew xviii, 20. 
A VESPER HYMN. 


O Saviour of the world forlorn, 

Who, man to save, as man wast $ 
Protect us through this coming night, 
And ever save us by Thy might. 


Be with us, Lord, in mercy nigh, 

And spare Thy servants when they cry ; 
Our sins blot out, our prayers receive, 
Our darkness lighten and forgive. 


O let not sleep o’ercome the soul, 
Nor Satan with his spirits foul ; 

Our flesh keep chaste, that it may be 
A holy temple unto Thee. 


To Thee, who makest souls anew, 

With heartfelt vows we humbly sue, 
That pure in heart, and free from stain, 
We from our beds may rise again. 


All laud to God the Father be ; 

All laud, Eternal Son, to Thee; 

All laud, as is for ever meet, 

To God the blessed Paraclete. Amen. 


PRAY 
For God's blessing upon all medical 
missionary work. 


For the missionary doctors, that 
they may be kept in God’s steadfast 
fear and love, that they may not lose 
courage through their lack of support 
or multiplicity of duties, that they 
may be patient and compassionate 
toward those to whom they minister, 
and that they may daily remember 
that they have a God to glorify and a 
soul to save. 


For the missionary nurses, that 
they may see and know the great 
opportunities given them to tell of 
Christ’s love to those who are under 
their care. 


For all Chinese doctors, nurses, and 
other medical attendants, that love of 
their brethren may always be their 
impelling motive, and that they may 
show Christ’s love by word and deed. 


For all hospital and dispensary 
evangelists, that by faithfulness in 
preaching and kindliness to the sick, 
they may lead many to salvation. , 


For such increase of evangelistic 
workers, both foreign and Chinese, 
as will permit efficient ‘‘ following 
up’’ of the great opportunities made 
by the medical mission work. 


For an increasing efficiency in the 
scientific work of the hospitals. 


For such union in work as will best 
conserve energy aud permit evangel- 
istic and scientific growth. 


For the Mission Boards at home, 
that they be guided to a wise selection 
of those who apply for appointment 
as medical missionaries. 

That in all this work the great aim 
should be the revelation of the power, 
the wisdom, and the love of God. 


For direction and guidance in the 
duty of giving of our substance to the 
Lord, and that realizing we are but 
stewards we may give to the utmost. 


For the World Missionary Confer- 
ence to be held in Edinburgh in 1910. 


O Christ our Lord, who art the 
great Physician, we pray for Thy 
especial blessing upon our hospitals 
and-medical work. Have mercy upon 
those who are sick and in pain, and 
heal the diseases of their bodies and 
of their souls. Bless the doctors and 
nurses who are engaged in this work, 
make them patient and compassionate 
toward those to whom they minister, 
and as Thou hast honored them by 
calling them to follow Thee in Thy 
blessed work of healing, keep them 
in Thy steadfast fear and love. Amen, 


Give THANKS 

For the rapidly growing medical 
mission work, its increasing efficiency, 
and the larger opportunities it offers 
for ‘‘ manifesting Chfist to the Gen- 
tiles.’’ 

For those patients whose minds 
and hearts seem to open up at once, 
and who are willing and glad to talk 
on spiritual themes. P. 346. 


That Christ’s love is sufficient to 
make men willing to endure all the 
disagreeable part of this work. P. 323. 

For the continually growing sense 
of responsibility for self-support that 
is seen in the Chinese church. 


| 
| 
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For use in Your Place of Prayer. 


The Sanctuary 


“ The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.” —St. Jamies 16. 
“ For where two or three are gathered together in my Name, there am I i the midst of 


them.”’—St. Matthew xviii, 20. 


A VESPER HYMN. 


O Saviour of the world forlorn, 

Who, man to save, as man wast born ; 
Protect us through this coming night, 
And ever save us by Thy might. 


Be with us, Lord, in mercy nigh, 

And spare Thy servants when they cry ; 
Our sins blot out, our prayers r ve, 
Our darkness lighten and forgive. 


O let not sleep o’ercome the soul, 
Nor Satan with his spirits foul ; 

Our flesh keep chaste, that it may be 
A holy temple unto Thee. 


To Thee, who makest souls anew, 

With heartfelt vows we humbly sue, 
That pure in heart, and free from stain, 
We from our beds may rise again. 


All laud to God the Father be ; 

All laud, Eternal Son, to Thee; | 

All laud, as is for ever meet, 

To God the blessed Paraclete. Amen. 


PRAY 


For God’s blessing upon all medical 
missionary work. 


For the missionary doctors, that 
they may be kept in God's steadfast 
fear and love, that they may not lose 
courage through their lack of support 
or multiplicity of duties, that they 
may be patient and compassionate 
toward those to whom they minister, 
and that they may daily remember 
that they have a God to glorify anda 
soul to save. 


For the missionary nurses, that 
they may see and know the great 
opportunities given them to tell of 
Christ’s love to those who are under 
their care. 


For all Chinese doctors, nurses, and 
other medical attendants, that love of 
their brethren may always be their 
impelling motive, and that they may 
show Christ’s love by word and deed, 


For all hospital and dispensary 
evangelists, that by faithfulness in 
preaching and kindliness to the sick, 
they may lead many to salvation. 


For such increase of evangelistic 
workers, both foreign and Chinese, 
as will permit efficient ‘‘ following 
up”’ of the great opportunities made 
hy the medical mission work. 


For an increasing efficiercy ir ‘le 
scientific work of the hospitals. 

For such union in work as will best 
conserve energy aud permit evangel- 
istic and scientific growth. 


For the Mission Boards at home, 
that they be guided to a wise selection 
of those who apply for appointment 
as medical missionaries. 


That in all this work the great aim 
should be the revelation of the power, 
the wisdom, and the love of God. 


For direction and guidance in the 
duty of giving of our substance to the 
Lord, and that realizing we are but 
stewards we may give to the utmost. 


For the World Missionary Confer- 
ence to be held in Edinburgh in 1910. 


O Christ our Lord, who art the 
great Physician, we pray for Thy 
especial blessing upon our hospitals 
and medical work. Have mercy upon 
those who are sick and in pain, and 
heal the diseases of their bodies and 
of their souls. Bless the doctors and 
nurses who are engaged in this work, 
make them patient and compassionate 
toward those to whom they minister, 
and as Thou hast honored them by 
calling them to follow Thee in Thy 
blessed work of healing, keep them 
in Thy steadfast fear and love. Amen. 


Give THANKS 


For the rapidly growing medical 
mission work, its increasing efficiency, 
and the larger opportunities it offers 
for ‘‘ manifesting Christ to the Gen- 
tiles.’’ 

For those patients whose minds 
and hearts seem to open up at once, 
and who are willing and glad to talk 
on spiritual themes. P. 346. 


That Christ’s love is sufficient to 
make men willing to endure all the 
disagreeable part of this work. P. 323. 

For the continually growing sense 
of responsibility for self-support that 
is seen in the Chinese church. 


The loose leaf of ‘‘The Sanctuary” has been in three Nos., and its 
ccntinuance will depend on sufficient request by subscribers that they 


desire it. 
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Contributed Articles 


How Can We Best Secure the Highest Spiritual 
Results in Our Medical Colleges 
BY DR. T. COCHRANE, PEKING 


EFORE considering direct spiritual effort, there are 
many fundamental questions which must be taken 
into account, on which depend the attainment of our 

Christian ideals. 

In our college and hospital work—and hospital work . 
cannot be disassociated from college work—we must aim at 
the very highest efficiency if we are to speak and work with 
power for spiritual fruit, and it is only through the highest 
possible efficiency that we can hope for the greatest spiritual 
results. 

The task which the medical educator sets himself is an 
extremely difficult one. The number of subjects included in a 
modern medical education, and the large field each subject 
covers, together with the amount of clinical work that 
requires to be done, make the task to be accomplished by the 
man whose Christian ideal is high, harder than missionaries in 
general have any conception of. 

To attain our object many things are necessary, and the 
first is, to obtain the very best doctors the West can produce, 
men who are or shall become thoroughly proficient in the 
Chinese language, men whose Christian fervour is beyond all 
question. 

This is a triple qualification which involves a problem 
not easily solved. Taking furloughs, sick-leave, and other 
interruptions into account, how are we to get together a 
sufficient number of such men to handle the many subjects 
which it is necessary to include in a modern medical curric- 
ulum ? 

Then comes the question of building and equipment for 
thorough work, and again the question is complicated. Can 
we get a sufficient number of out-patients and in-patients—men, 
women, and children—to supply the necessary amount of 
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clinical material? Can we give each student a sufficient 
number of beds to look after to admit of his gaining sufficient 
experience ? Can we afford all the necessary appliances in 
these progressive days for proper treatment of every case? 
Can we show our students how the work ought to be done? — 
We have been in the habit of doing medical mission work, 
like so many other forms of mission work, in such a haphazard, 
inefficient fashion in the past that we frequently find several 
hospitals in one large centre, sometimes open and sometimes 
shut, all doing miserably poor work compared with what 
could have been done had sectarian differences not prevented 
efficient departmentalised work in an institution where a 
sufficient staff did things as they are done at home. 

We cannot drag students from hospital to hospital to do 
clinical work ; classes are too numerous to admit of this waste of 
time, and even if we could, these separate hospitals are all 
inefficient and the student could not get the training he ought 
to get and could‘get had forethought and intelligence and Chris- 
tian charity had its way in the establishment of one strong 
union place instead of three or four weak separate hospitals. 

A union institution would go on independent of furloughs 
and sick-leave and summer holidays. Each doctor would be 
happy in having a special department or section of the work 
which he could do thoroughly. He would be free, to a large 
extent, from the carking care of financial burdens and the load 
of responsibility which crushes so cruelly the single man in 
face of dangerous operations and overwhelming calls. And 
above all he would be able to find time to follow his healing 
touch with the saving message which at present he is too tired 
to deliver or which he scarcely feels fit to declare because 
waiting patients are clamouring for the attention which he 
cannot give promptly, or which, when given, is not what he 
would like it to be. How all such drawbacks will affect the 
student who is going out to preach, as well as to heal, can be 
readily conceived. 

There are many proposals on foot for starting medical 
education. It would be well if the highest spiritual results are 
to be achieved that the greatest care and forethought be used 
and that the ripest experience be called in for this great work. 

It is an enormously expensive one, and we have got at the 
outset to ask ourselves, Are we justified in starting it? And, 
if we are, are we using every means in our power to secure 
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adequate results for the expenditure of men and time and 
money involved? No work will leave a more lasting 
impression on the land and do more good physically, morally, 
spiritually, and socially, than medical education, associated as 
it must be with hospital work, when the whole is carried on 
thoroughly by earnest devoted Christian men. But on the 
other hand, if we fall short of our aim it is open to doubt 
whether our money would not have brought greater results if 
spent on evangelistic or other work. | 

I have tried to show that we are not reaping the full 
benefit from our hospital work as it is carried on now, and we 
must be sure that we are not adding medical education to our 
present responsibilities in a way which will perpetuate 
existing mistakes. 

In embarking on new schemes of this sort it is necessary 
to consider every detail with an eye to the main issue, which 
is not the glory of some particular mission nor the swelling of 
statistics, but the advancement of God’s kingdom,—the salva- 
tion of men. It is too often taken for granted that, given 
Christian mén to run the scheme, all is well. Yes all is well 
tf you have enough men and proper facilities to ensure the 
result aimed at, but not otherwise. If the doctor has no time 
to stand in the hospital chapel or take prayers with the 
patients or services on Sundays, we cannot expect the students 
we turn out to do any better. It is true we can do much 
humanitarian work, and our influence is all the time for good, 
but is this all we intend to aim at? I know several men who 
were trained by Christian doctors who are now in touch with 
the very highest in the land. One of these has testified to my 
knowledge to the saving power of Christ in the presence of a 
Viceroy, but I often ask myself, Are they doing what they 
would have done had it been possible to spend more time on 
their spiritual development? Our work is one of the most 
potent influences for the downfall of suffering and error. Its 
Christ-like characteristivs reveal the beauties of our religion 
to those who will not read our books or come to our chapels, 
By its means we can get near to men in their most receptive 
moments and we can influence in a unique way those who 
control great destinies and who are beyond our reach by other 
means. What a splendid weapon; how sad that sometimes 
when it is forged we have neither time nor strength to wield it 
with effect. 
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Happily we are waking up in these last days to realize 
that a sectarian name on a building or a sectarian label on 
our drugs is less than the small dust of the balance; we are © 
beginning to see that we need, in these strenuous times—when 
the latent non-Christian forces are beginning to move and to 
follow our example, though with no Christian motive behind 
them nor high spiritual ideal in front of them, but with plenty 
of money and with men in the making—to stand shoulder to 
shoulder and to do together what we could never achieve 
separately. 

Having then by the widest union, the most comprehensive 
plans, and the best possible equipment for the most thorough 
work put ourselves in the commanding position which all this 
secures, we then come to the question of students. Our doors 
will, I presume, be thrown open to Christians and non-Christians 
alike, but if we can secure say a two-thirds majority of 
Christians we shall go far towards ensuring a predominantly 
Christian tone in the school. Here again is a reason for wide 
union and, in the meantime, only a limited number of colleges. 
We here find it difficult to get enough Christian students with 
the requisite attainments, although we have been receiving 
men from the extreme south and from the extreme north of 
the empire as well as from the surrounding country. We 
have now seventy-five students in the college, fifty-three of 
whom are Christians. ee 

But the quality of the Christians is another matter of the 
most vital importance. Many men come to us professing to be 
Christians, who are, after all, Christians only in name. Our 
aim is to turn the men out warmer Christians than when they 
came, but if we fail, the blame does not necessarily rest upon 
us. ‘*Rotten wood cannot be carved.’? Such men, during 
their stay in college, may be soundly converted; this is our 
hope, but it does not do, when in after life they prove to be 
failures, to blame the college which sent them out. If the 
men the churches supply us with are not of the right sort the 
blame does not rest with us. If their aim, when they leave 
college, is money-making, we may have supplied them with the 
knowledge necessary to attain their end, and we can only 
deplore that while giving them the knowledge we were unable, 
in spite of all our efforts, to inspire them with the high 
Christian ideals which their profession encouraged us to hope 
they had when they entered. Medical students and assistants 
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are often spoken of disparagingly. Is this fair? If the 
preachers who have remained faithful had been beset by 
similar temptations, would they have done better? Were the 
men who entered the hospital as good material to begin with 
as other mission workers? Had the doctor who trained them 
a fair chance to spend the requisite time on the spiritual side 
of his work? All these factors have got to be taken into 
account. There is often a hesitation expressed with regard to 
giving our workers acquirements which will increase their 
wage-earning capacity, e.g., a knowledge of English. Medicine 
- comes into the same category. For my part I would bestow 
lavishly every advantage upon our Christians. I would hold 
nothing back and would give with no niggardly hand. I would 
trust them, and at the same time would pray for them with- 
out ceasing and seek to establish them in their most holy 
faith. Some would remain faithful in the highest spiritual 
sense and some would fail, but the result would be ultimately 
the best for our cause. | 

There is often a tendency to do everything possible to 
retain the brightest and warmest Christian men to enter the 
ministry ; they are considered to be too good for medicine. 

This looks almost like a reflection on the medical 
missionary. I have great sympathy with the desire expressed 
by many of our men to study medicine, I am not inclined to 
look upon them with suspicion, and I feel sorry when I see 
them given unwillingly, remembering how seriously I myself 
debated the point whether to study for the ministry or for 
the medical profession, and how I chose the latter from the 
purest motives. There are two men in my mind just now who 
were allowed to enter the medical college very grudgingly 
by their pastors, who are our very greatest assets in the Chris- 
tian work and influence of the college. 

In our work here our supreme wish is, while giving our 
students the best training in our power, to ever keep before 
them the incomparable importance of the highest Christian 
ideals, and, in the case of those who are not Christians, to do 
all we can to win them to Christ. We are striving with more 
or less success to accomplish our object in various ways, some 
of which are mentioned below. There is no compulsion about 
attending any of the serivces or Bible classes. We think this 
the wisest plan for many reasons, and it has the advantage of 
enabling us to see who is keen about these things and who is 
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not, and thus helping the one and exhorting the other. We 
have morning and evening prayers. It is necessary for the 
man at the head of the institution at least to attend these 
services regularly and for as many of the teachers to do so as 
possible. When the teachers are too busy to go the students 
are quick to present the same excuse. 

The morning services are conducted as far as possible by 
the teachers and students in turn. This gives the teacher a 
chance to meet the students face to face on the religious issues, 
and in the case of the students it is a great help for the Christian 
students to take part in direct work of this kind among their 
fellows. Evening prayers are often conducted by our hospital 
preacher, who isa college graduate and who, in this way and 
in Bible class work, takes an interest in the men. 

The attendance at prayers which, as I have said, is not 
compulsory, is very creditable. At evening prayers usually 
all the resident students attend. 

These services are short, but we try to make them bright 
and to have addresses with a sharp point. We try to get those 
who come regularly to use their influence to bring any who 
may be slack, and we ourselves keep a sharp lookout, so that 
we know who comes and who does not come. We find the 
Christian students very amenable to a little exhortation. They 
know they ought to come to prayers, and if they are not 
coming and can come, a word has usually the desired effect. 
We try to make them realize that it is only right to begin and 
end the day with God, and we impress upon them the necessity 
of setting an example to those students whose only knowledge 
of Christianity comes through their observation of Christians. 

On Sundays we endeavour to look after the students in 
various ways. One of us is always present at church, and he 
gets to know how many of the students have attended service. 
Other students assist in the street preaching chapel and other 
again go with one or other of the doctors to surrounding 
out-stations. In the latter work the students are looked after, 
for the most part, by the doctor of their particular mission. 
There are altogether about half a dozen stations which are 
visited in this way ; all of them being within easy reach of the 
city. The students retider very great service in this work and 
for the most part preach earnestly and eloquently. We often 
See patients at these places, and this adds to the interest and 
usefulness of the work. We opened a new station a few 
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months ago, and already we have several inquirers, and large 
numbers come to the services. | 

On Sunday evenings we have our college service, to 
which we try to get all our resident students ; some, however, 
go off for the week-end, so that our attendance at this Sunday 
night meeting is smaller than that on the other nights. This 
service is usually conducted by some missionary in the city or 
by a Chinese pastor or evangelist ; the variety thus secured 
being much appreciated. Last Sunday we had a very eloquent 
address from a Chinese pastor, who in emphasising the splendid 
opportunities which medical work presented, told the students 
_ that he owed his conversion to the work of our hospital. 

In addition to these various activities the students them- 
selves carry on Y. M. C. A. work. ‘They hold a weekly meet- 
ing and, besides, organize Bible study circles, which meet at 
convenient hours for the members attending each circle. The 
Y. M. C. A. also takes an interest in morning prayers and 
appoints leaders, and it organizes other things, such, e.g., as 
welcome meetings for new students. 

In addition to these and other forms of work the power of 
personal influence and example must be taken into accouut. 
All the Christian influences of the place play around the 
students. They cannot help seeing that the motive power of 
all our work is the constraining love of Christ. The kindness 
shown to patients—and I have often observed that the gentleness 
and general attitude and bearing of the medical missionary in 
the treatment of a patient is a sermon in itself, and the same 
may be said of many of our Christian students—the prayer and 
singing and preaching in the wards, in which our students are 
encouraged to help, all tell. 

We try also as far as possible to take a personal interest 
in each man ; this is not easy, but it is our aim, and we achieve 
it to some degree. Each member of the resident staff has a 
list made out containing the names of a certain number of 
students with the request that he will do all he can to get 
in touch with them. He is asked to pray for each and, 
directly or indirectly, to try and find out about his spiritual 
state. A weekly meeting of the resident staff makes the 
spiritual welfare of the college a matter of very earnest prayer. 

Another very great help is to get Chinese workers and 
Christian students interested in the objects we are aiming at, 
viz., the spiritual growth of our Christian men and the conver- 
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sion of the non-Christians. And here the value of the warm- 
hearted, zealous Christian student is of especial value. We 
have found the push and initiative of those men our most 
valuable asset ; many of their suggestions have been adopted, 
and they are always to be relied upon for sympathetic help in 
every earnest spiritual endeavour. | 

And, finally, a great responsibility rests upon the man at 
the head of affairs ; his word and influence go a long way with 
the men; when he observes coldness or slackness he can do 
much by timely exhortation to revive Christian aspirations and 
remind his students of their Christian obligations, and of 
course he must show an interest in all that affects each man 
as well as in his spiritual welfare. Well may we cry, ‘‘ Who is 
sufficient for these things ?”’ 

To sum up then we can best secure the highest spiritual 
results in our medical colleges :— | 

Firstly, by using every means in our power to give the 
men the best medical training possible, and this, under present 
circumstances and in these changing times, necessitates the 
sinking of all differences in a union which is at once 
commonsense and Christian. 

Secondly, by arranging the opportunities for Christian 
work as methodically and vigorously as we do our classes. 

And thirdly, by being and doing what in our ideal 
moments we feel we would like our students to be and do. 

If we can accomplish these objects God will supply the 
rain and sunshine for our harvest. 


The Value of Following Up Hospital Work 


BY DR. F. A. KELLER, CHANGSHA 


N interesting hospital report came to hand this afternoon 
A and on one of its pages was this striking sentence: 
‘‘But the majority (of the patients) come from a 
distance, and we have had so few workers we have not been 
able to follow them up after returning totheir homes. In fact 
our whole work suffers from the lack of a good Chinese 
evangelist.” 
This statement etiam two facts of vital importance to 
those who seek to make the medical side of missionary work 
attain its highest degree of efficiency as an evangelistic agency. 
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First, the cases must be ‘‘ followed up”’ after they leave the 
hospital or dispensary, and, second, the doctor must be sup- 
ported by an adequate staff of colleagues and assistants in order 
to make this follow-up work a possibility. 

; The writer of the report mentioned above by no means 
bears the burden alone. Doubtless many a busy doctor 
breathes a sigh as he sees a patient, who may have been in 
the hospital for a month or more, and with whom he has 
talked and prayed, leaving for a distant district that is still in 
utter heathen darkness, where there is no missionary, no 
Gospel hall, and which he himself has little or no hope of 
visiting in the near future. Is there nothing more to be done 
for this man? There most certainly is, and it is because of 
this conviction that this paper is being written. 

Recently an earnest and thoughtful evangelist, who is 
connected with our work, but lives in an entirely distinct part 
of the city, said to the writer: ‘‘It is too bad that many 
people come to the hospital two, three, and more times, hear 
a little of the Gospel, and then as soon as their illnesses are 
cured or relieved, they stop coming and are lost sight of. If 
you will keep a list of all patients living in my part of the city 
and give it to me, I will call on the patients in their homes 
and see if in this way we cannot get a greater harvest from the 
seed sown in the hospital. ’’ 

At the Yale Hospital, Dr. Hume’s splendid Chinese 
assistant, Dr. Hou, became much concerned over the spiritual 
needs of a village some ten & distant, the home of several 
patients who had come to the hospital, had heard the Gospel, 
had been cured of their physical infirmities, and then had 
returned to their heathen surroundings and associations. He 
asked Dr. Hume if he might go out to the village on Sunday 
mornings and preach to these people. The result was a series 
of excellent meetings, in which not only was the seed already 
sown watered, but much new seed was sown in soil prepared by 
what had been heard of the love and skill and tender care 
received by those who had been at the hospital. 

These two cases are quoted to show that our really con- 
secrated Chinese fellow-workers are thinking about these 
things and feel the need of follow-up work, and also because 
of the two valuable suggestions that have come from them as 
to some of the methods by which follow-up work may be 


prosecuted. 
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Some very busy doctor, alone in his station, may say that 
while he recognizes the great value of follow-up work where 
it is possible, for him it is impossible. He must be content to 
sow the seed and trust that some Apollos may be sent along: to 
water it. The writer believes, however, that no man is so 
busy but he can do some follow-up work, and that with a 
well systematized method the amount of this work that can be | 
done, and the fruitfulness of it will be a surprise and joy to all 
who undertake it. 

To lay out a plan of campaign we need to classify our 
patients, not into the two familiar divisions of the hospital 
report—‘‘ Out-patients and In-patients’’—but rather into three 
divisions: First, Local Patients. Second, Patients from 
distant cities, or localities near cities where there are mission- 
aries. ‘Third, Patients from distant localities where there are 
no missionaries. 

It is assumed that each patient leaves the hospital with a 
Scripture portion at least and with some Christian literature. 
Moreover it is recognized that it is not likely that extensive 
follow-up work can be done in the case of every patient, 
though a certain amount can be done for each one and a much 
larger work for special ones. The example of Christ is well 
worth considering and following. The time came in the 
course of His public preaching when He called to Him those 
who had been following Him, who had seen His miracles and 
had heard His teaching, and from among them He chose 
twelve who should be with Him, and to whom He might 
explain more carefully the things of the kingdom. 

Many patients come to us who are utterly unresponsive to 
the presentation of spiritual truth, while there others in both 
the dispensary and the wards whose minds and hearts seem to 
‘open up almost at once, and who are willing and glad to talk 
‘On spiritual themes. Follow-up work, undertaken on behalf of 
the latter class, if conducted under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, is bound to meet with most gratifying success. 


METHODS: OF FOLLOW-UP WORK. 


I. Follow-up work on behalf of class 1 (Local Patients). 
A useful genéral method is to have a neatly printed card, 
giving a list of all Gospel meetings and other public services 
with a cordial invitation to attend. A verse of Scripture on 
one side of the card will make it of value even if its invitation 
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to the meetings is not accepted. One of these cards, accom- 
panied by a friendly word, should be handed to each patient 
as he leaves the hospital. . 

A directory of city patients is of great value. Take a 
memorandum book and divide it into sections, allowing from 
two to four pages to each, or in case of very long streets, 
to each section of the street. In this book enter the names of 
the patients according to the streets on which they live or 
work, thus all the patients of any locality will be grouped 
together and can be found quite readily. Such a directory 
will make it possible, once or twice a year, to put a fresh 
invitation to the meetings into the hands of the majority of 
the patients, both old and new. It will also make it possible 
to put notices of special services, in a personal kind of way, 
into the hands of a large number of people who, of their own 
will, have placed themselves in contact with us in the past. 
These invitations will cause them to think of the kindness and 
help they received at the hospital, and may lead them to think 
of the words of life which they heard while in the waiting or 
consulting room or in the wards. 

Another memorandum book, small enough to slip into the 
pocket, arranged like the one above, but containing only the 
names of those patients who have made several return visits to 
the hospital, or who have shown some interest in the Gospel, 
will be found most helpful. More space should be given to 
each person to permit a record of interesting facts in connec- 
tion with calls and other efforts on his behalf. By having the 
names arranged by streets the doctor can take a short walk 
down this street to-day, up that street to-morrow, and another 
street next day, stopping in the shops where patients are at 
work, asking questions about their trade, about the articles 
they have for sale, and about themselves. Of course a word 
will be spoken for the Master, and invitations to the meetings 
renewed. Often some little thing may be purchased which will 
strengthen the bond of friendship and give to the patient an 
added assurance of the foreign doctor’s interest in him. It hardly 
seems necessary to add that where there is no lady doctor and no 
trained nurse, the doctor’s wife, or one of the lady missionaries 
in the station, together with a Bible-woman, may do follow-up 
work among the women patients by visiting in their homes. 

Let no one think that the benefits of the above method 
accrue to the patient alone; there is a decided reflex benefit ; 
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the doctor who persistently follows this plan will find the 
knowledge of the people and their customs increasing, useful 
words and phrases will be added to his vocabulary, and he 
will be gathering new and pertinent illustrations that will 
give point and power to his preaching. 


II. Follow-up work for those patients living at a 
distance, but in a locality where there are missionaries, will 
be done most satisfactorily in most cases by letter writing. 
When the patient is leaving, tell him about the Gospel hall in 
his city, or near his home ; urge him to go to it and give him 
a letter of introduction to the missionary. In addition, be sure 
to write another letter to the missionary promptly and send it 
to him by post. In this letter give any helpful information 
about the patient and any facts which will help to stir up the 
missionary’s interest in the case. This letter may be followed 
up by a letter of enquiry a few months later, at which time 
a letter may be written to the patient also. 3 


III. Follow-up work for patients from distant places 
where there are no missionaries. For this class of patients, 
visitation easily takes first place. To add to the pleasure, 
thoroughness and effectiveness of this method a book of 
itineraries should be kept. Look in any of our home 
magazines and see the scores of attractive advertisements of 
carefully prepared itineraries for vacation trips to all parts of 
the world. What time and thought, what map hunting, what 
reading have been invested in the preparation of these 
itineraries! Shall we work with less earnestness, enthusiasm, 
and care in the preparation of itineraries that will make 
possible the more thorough delivery of the great message 
entrusted to us? A few pages of this book of itineraries 
should be assigned to each main road leading out of the city, 
and these pages divided up into five or ten /z sections, covering — 
say one hundred /z in each direction, with each section headed 
by the name of the town, village, or market at that point. 

By the use of the excellent provincial maps now to be had, 
and an occasional visit to the chair and coolie hongs near the 
city gates, a most accurate book may be compiled. In the 
proper section of this book the names of patients who manifest 
some interest and with whom we wish to keep in touch, may 
be entered. Before long the book will contain a list of names 
of grateful patients living along each main road, and the 
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doctor will be ready for his follow-up joummeys. As he travels 
slowly from his centre to some objective point fifty or a 
hundred /z distant he will be able to have a series of visits and 
personal talks with his old patients scattered along the way, 
and they. will be glad to help him arrange for a number of 
clinics and Gospel meetings to be held in various centres on 
his return journey. If any doctor thinks that he is too busy 
for such journeys let him look at the splendid report of Dr. 
Cole, of Ningpo. Dr. Cole, with a record of 11,851 out- 
patients, 636 in-patients, and 193 operations under anesthetic 
for 1908, made nine visits to a city ten miles distant, and 
during these visits treated over eight hunderd patients, besides 
holding Gospel meetings. 

In some cases it may be best to turn over the list of 
patients on certain roads to missionaries of other societies who 
are travelling frequently on those roads and ask them to look 
up the patients and minister to their spiritual needs, asking 
them also to report any facts of unusual interest in connection 
with the patients, and especially the conversion of any of them. 
It is in connection with this branch of follow-up work that 
the card index system of hospital records shows some of its 
great advantages over the old book records. Each patient has 
a case card, and these cards are arranged in numerical order ; 
the corresponding name cards being arranged in dictionary 
order. In the book of itineraries the name and number of 
the patient are entered, then in preparing for a journey it is 
only the work of a few minutes to pick out the case cards of 
all the patients living along the road over which the doctor is 


planning his journey. These cards can be placed in a canvas 


case prepared for the purpose and taken along on the trip. 
Any interesting conversations or experiences with the patients 
can be recorded on these cards, and a cross put by the patient’s 
name in the book of itineraries as an indication that the man 
has been visited and that some matter of interest has been 
recorded. A different sign should be used for each succeeding 
journey, as a square, atriangle, a dagger, etc., etc., so thatata 


glance the doctor can tell just how many patients have been seen . 


on each journey and how many times the patients have been seen 


on the successive journeys, while for fuller information regard-_ 


ing any patient orany visit he can refer instantly to the case cards. 
Another valuable method for this class of patients has 
been referred to briefly under class II, namely, letter writing. 
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The Chinese greatly appreciate letters, and one or two letters a 
year to picked men are sure to be welcomed heartily and to 
yield fruit to His glory. Rev. D. M. Stearns, a busy pastor in 
Germantown, Philadelphia, in addition to his church work, 
literary work, and 359 Bible classes in several cities involving 
- 22,000 miles of travel, wrote four thousand letters in 1908. 
At the same time a demonstration of what a busy man can do 
and a proof of the value placed on letter writing by an experi- 
enced and successful worker for Christ. 

Some years ago a young man who had never heard a word 
of the Gospel came to the writer for surgical help. Before 
leaving for his home he gave his heart to Christ. He has paid 
one return visit to the hospital, and a correspondence has been 
kept up all these years. He is to-day an evangelist in a 
neighboring province. 

The last to be mentioned and the most comprehensive 
method of follow-up work is prayer. What an example Paul 
has left us of deep personal interest in, and earnest continuing 
prayer for, those with whom the Holy Spirit had brought him 
in contact. Again the writer would suggest a little book, a 
prayer book. On each page enter the name of one patient, 
also his case number and date of arrival at the hospital. 
Reserve the balance of the page for future notes. If the 
names are entered prayerfully and thoughtfully, only those 
being put down for whom God has given a special burden of 
prayer, and then, if the prayers are continued with faith and 
expectation, the little book will become an increasingly joyous 
record of the victory of faith and of men and women brought 
into the fellowship of God and of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The doctor who sees a hundred patients daily cannot hope, 
in the majority of the cases, to follow up his dispensary and 
ward work by personal contact. But it is a great comfort and 
joy to know that he can follow up the seed sown in each heart 
by prayer, and he must be ever grateful that Mark recorded 
that precious parable of our Master’s: ‘‘So is the kingdom 
of God, as if a man should cast seed upon the earth, and 
should sleep and rise night and day, and the seed should 
spring up and grow, he knoweth not how.’’ God has made 
us His ‘‘ fellow-workers,’’ it is for us to sow the seed and 
water it too, but it is ‘*God that giveth the increase,’’ and this 
increase He surely will give in response to faithful service and 
believing prayer. 
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The Qualifications of the Medical Missionary 
BY W. A. TATCHELL, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


T is interesting to note that when foreign medical work was 
begun in China, it was not strictly in a missionary sense. 
In-1820 Dr. Livingstone, of the East India Company, was 
impressed with the great suffering among the natives, and, 
with the aid of Robert Morrison as translator, and later of 
Gutzlaff, opened a dispensary. This purely philanthropic 
work he carried on for a number of years. The first to attempt 
the work involved in the dual office of healing and preaching 
was the Rev. Peter Parker, M.D., who was soon followed by 
William Lockhart and others, whose names we delight to 
honour. In 1890 there were about two hundred physicians in 
the China mission field, and the census of 1908 shows a grand 
total of eight hundred Protestant medical missionaries at work 
in the empire. There can be no doubt that this marked 
increase is due largely to the Student Volunteer Movement, 
whose representatives are to be found in almost every country 
in the world. 3 

In reviewing the present condition of medical work and 
workers in China, we will consider what ought, in our opinion, 
to be the qualifications of the medical missionary if this work 
is to be continued in a manner worthy of those who in the past 
have given their lives in making straight the crooked place 
and in making smoother the rough roads along which we 
to-day travel. Above and beyond all, to contemplate what 
manner of men and women we must be if we are to follow the 
high calling of healing the sick in this land and saying to 
them: The kingdom of God is come nigh unto you. 


THE MAN. 


The foremost qualification for anyone who undertakes this 
vocation, is that he or she should be a sincere and earnest 
follower of the Lord Jesus Christ. Such a statement might at 
first appear superfluous. As we have perused the brief biograph- 
ical sketches of medical missionaries, too often have we been 
impressed by the reading of concise sentences such as, ‘‘ He 
returned home after a year or two,’’ or else, ‘‘ He left the 
mission and became engaged in private practice.’’ Exactly, 
that is what one would expect when we consider the motives 
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which too often actuated the home boards in the discharge of 
their sacred duties. Their ideal of a medical missionary 
appears to have been that he or she should act as pioneers in 
the opening of difficult doors, breaking down superstition, -or 
else to act as auxiliaries to the evangelistic work. In many 
instances they certainly secured the type of candidates which 
they sought. But like many other things in life, it has taken 
many years for the development of the true ideal as to the 
character of the medical missionary. 

The ¢rue medical missionary is first and foremost a ‘‘ mis- 
sionary.’’ He is not ‘‘engaged,’’ but thrust forth by that same 
impelling power which ‘‘thrust forth,’’ our Lord and Master 
into the wilderness after His baptism at the commencement of 
His public ministry. He is as truly ‘‘called’’ of God as was 
Paul to preach to the gentiles. Being certazz that he is divinely 
‘‘ called,’’ and that it is no mere passing emotion, he goes forth 
at his Lord’s command, ‘‘counting not the cost,’’ to ‘‘spend 
and be spent’’ in the only sphere possible wherein he could 
possibly be at peace with God. True, most of his work will 
be what is termed secular and routine, but that should be the 
greater reason why he ought to be furnished unto every good 
work and be familiar with all the strength and stimuli which 
alone can be obtained from a life hid with Christ in God. 


THE WORK. 


(1). Jt zs Spiritual.—In a recent issue of Zhe Lancet 
there appeared an interesting article on medical missions. It 
painted in language of varying hue the attractions which 
foreign countries—especially China—offered to the young 
medico who was in search of professional experience. It stated 
that many missionary societies were ever anxious to enlist the 
services of such young men and women. It was pointed out 
‘that those recently qualified might do worse than spend a 
few years in a foreign land under the auspices of a mission 
board before settling down in private practice in the home 
land. Whoever may have been the writer, he was evidently 
playing a travesty upon the supreme object of medical missions. 
His views somewhat coincide with what Li Hung-chang once 
wrote: ‘‘Confucianism is good enough for the souls of the 
Chinese, but Christians know more about their bodies.’’ ‘‘I 
hope,’’ he continued, ‘‘ you will send out a great many more 
medical missionaries. ’? 
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Let us put first things first. The primary object of 
medical work is to win our patients for Jesus Christ. Twenty 
years since, the saintly David Hill wrote: ‘‘In these days of 
triumphant and rapidly advancing scientific investigation, and of 
popular social amelioration, we need to bear in mind that the 
end of medical mission work is not the glorification of Western 
science, nor is it merely the expression of a generous human 
sympathy with our suffering fellow-creatures, but the great 
aim through it should be the revelation of the power, the 
wisdom, and the love of God.”’ 

This spiritual work cannot be relegated to native evangel- 
ists or foreign pastors, but the doctor must take the lead in 
this supreme work. This does not necessarily imply that he 
must preach, for not all (perhaps only a few) who have the 
** sift of healing,’’ possess also the ‘‘ gift of tongues.’’ But it 
is his duty to create a Christian atmosphere in the hospital of 
which he has charge. 72s is the main wheel of all our work, 
and if it should lack constant attention, the whole construction 


must suffer. | 
That good Physician liveth yet, 
Thy guide and friend to be; 
The Healer by Gennesaret 
‘Shall walk thy rounds with thee. 


(2). Jt 7s Charttable.—By this we do not mean the more 
or less indiscriminate scattering of foreign drugs by well- 
meaning, though too often misguided, individuals. No doubt 
some good has been accomplished by such means, but it is 
very doubtful whether the results have justified the expenditure 
of either time or money. The fact is, these natives do not 
require more medicine. Already they possess too much of 
their own. The absorption of medicine for every ache or pain 
is one of the curses of China. Shall we intensify that curse ? 

The one distinguishing characteristic of Christianity is 
love. Medical mission work is one of love. Often do we have 
said to us: ‘‘ Really we cannot understand how you can treat 
those dirty creatures!’’ Of course they do not. It is love 
that overcometh. This does not imply that we love the dirt 
and disease of the Chinaman any more than our Lord loves 
sin, but we love the divine image of their Creator, though 
marred and almost effaced by the ravages of sin, disease, and 
degradation. Surely here in China we have in perfection such 
objects for the exercise of charity ‘‘ which suffereth long.’’ 
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Probably there is no other country in the world where 
ignorance, superstition, cruelty, and malpraxis exist to such a 
degree as here in China. 


(3). Zt ts Scientific.—While we contend that. what we. 
have written is true as to the necessary qualifications of a 
medical missionary, all such equipment will fail to realize its 
full and complete fruition unless the missionary attainment is 
equalised by the medical. It almost approaches blasphemy. 
for a man or woman to pose as a doctor, to talk piously to 
patients, and yet be professionally inefficient. There was a 
day when reproach rested upon the medical, and other students 
who were preparing for the mission field. [n many—probably 
the majority of instances—the stigma was unjust. Yet. 
individuals below the average attainment were sometimes con- 
sidered to be worthy to labour under the cloak of a missionary 
society. "Thanks, however, to the brilliant achievements of 
some medical students- who have passed through our colleges 
with the object of devoting their lives to the service of Christ, 
the reproach has gradually been removed and their alma 
maters have been proud to honour them. 

For several years past there has been a tendency to fall 
away from that high standard. ‘This is not altogether the fault 
of the student, but is partly due to the non-vigilance of the 
home boards. The phenomenal rapidity which has marked 
the opening of doors to Western education and methods during 
recent years; has created such a demand for doctors that the 
supply of a high type of candidate has proved insufficient. 
The result has been that young medical men and women, only 
partially equipped, though apparently enthusiastic to under- 
take such work, have readily volunteered, been accepted and 
forthwith dumped down on the mission field. Such inade- 
quate preparation is, alas, considered to be quite sufficient — 
to justify the launching forth of these to practice upon these 
unsuspecting heathen. 

These workers presume to be scientifically equipped and 
to possess such qualifications as will enable them, not only to 
treat disease in all its complexity, but also to embrace the 
unique opportunities which this land proffers for scientific 
research and advance! ‘The omission of this latter might be 
pardonable, but many are the incidents one could record of 
very serious errors which have been made by such ‘‘doctors’’ 
which a thorough training and average experience would have 
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presented. Is such conduct fair to this suffering people? Isit 
right in the sight of God? The highest and most proficient 
equipment in things medical and surgical ought to be our 
standard. No demand upon our time and energy during the 
many years of rigid training at home is ever too severe for such 
a work as this to which we are called. 

There are three suggestions then, we would submit, which 
we believe would in the future obviate any suggestion of 
inefficiency, whether in matters concerning the spiritual or the 
medical side of hospital work :— | 


1. That Mission Boards are careful to see that medical 
workers seeking appointment on the mission field are actuated by 
Christian devotion and are spiritually efficient. 


2. That in connection with all Mission Boards a Medical 
Advisory Committee, composed of Christian medical men and women 
of experience and repute, who are acquainted with the conditions 
of missionary work, should enquire into the credentials of can- 
didates for medical missionary service to see that they are 
professionally efficient. 

3. That all intending medical missionaries should be required 
to undertake a full curriculum at a good university or recognized 
medical school, where a course of at least five years of medical 
study is enforced before granting a degree. 


Giving as a Part of Worship 
BY BISHOP J. W. BASHFORD 


OTH the Old and New Testaments make the giving of 
money for the upbuilding and the extension of the 

, kingdom of God on earth a part of Divine worship. 
We are commanded in the Old Testament to set aside one day 
in seven for the worship of God. ‘‘Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it wholly.’’ But in like manner we are com- 
manded in the Old Testament to set aside a tithe, or a tenth, 
of our income for the Lord. ‘All the tithe of the land, 
whether of the seed of the land or of the fruit of the tree, is the 
Lord’s.’” Leviticus xxvii, 30. ‘Thou shalt surely tithe all 
the increase of thy seed. . . of the firstlings of thy herd and thy 
flock that thou mayest learn to fear the Lord thy God always... . 
Thou shalt bring forth all the tithes of thine increase . . ., and 
the Levite (or minister) because he hath no portion or in- 
heritance with thee, and the stranger and the fatherless and 
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the widow which are within thy gates shall come and eat and 
be satisfied that the Lord thy God may bless thee in all the 
work of thine hand which thou doest.’’ From such passages 
as the above it seems clear that the Old Testament endorses the 
principle of setting aside one-tenth of one’s income for the 
support of the church and works of mercy and love and that 
it provides for additional offerings according to the means a 
the spirit of the worshipper. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 


The Jewish priests carried the exaction of the tithes so far 
as to include mint, anise, and cummin, mere condiments of 
food like our salt and pepper. These priests insisted upon 
their tithes and neglected the weightier matters of judgment, 
mercy, and faith. Jesus as the divinely commissioned religious 
leader of the race laid emphasis upon the great principles of 
judgment, mercy, and faith. ‘‘ These ought ye to have done,’’ 
he tellsthe Jews. But, unlike many reformers, Jesus was never 
careless as to details. He knew that obedience to great prin- 
ciples would reveal itself in faithfulness in the smallest things. 
Hence he approved the application of the principle of tithing 
to the mere condiments of the table, adding, ‘‘and not to have 
left the other undone.’’ It is difficult to find a stronger approval 
of the principle of tithing than these words of Jesus. 


AN APOSTOLIC INJUNCTION. 


Paul writes: ‘‘Now concerning the collection for the 
saints, as I gave order to the churches of Galatia, so also do ye ; 
upon the first day .of the week let each one of you lay by him 
in store as he may prosper.’’ I Cor. xvi, 1-2, A study of the 
passage shows, first, that it is not merely a suggestion but an 


‘apostolic injunction. It is a general order which Paul gave to 


the entire province of Galatia and which he now extends to 
the churches in Corinth. Second, it enjoins giving at regular 
intervals established in advance ; each is to lay by regularly 
on the first day of the week. And, third, it enjoins propor- 
tional giving ; each is to give as he may prosper. The two 
principles of system and proportion, clearly laid down by the 
Apostle Paul, are essential to success in every business enterprise, 
end business men recognize them as essential to the successful 
management of every church enterprise, 
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SABBATH OBSERVANCE. 


All persons familiar with the history of Christianity know 
that the Christian church would have made a fundamental 
mistake had she not insisted upon obedience to the Divine 
command for the devotion of one-seventh of every Christian’s 
time to the worship and service of God. Had the church left 
every member free to set aside so much or so little of his time 
from business as might seem good in his own eyes, Christianity 
would never have become one of the great religions of the 
world. The Chinese will find, as Western nations have found, 
that this observance of the Sabbath will contribute to their 
own temporal prosperity as well as to their own eternal salva- 
tion. We have actually found in Western nations that horses 
which are sent on long journeys of thousands of miles will 
~ accomplish these journeys in less time and will complete these 

journeys in better condition if they are given one day of rest in 
seven than if they are driven without a day of rest from the 
beginning to the end of the journey. In the same manner 
Western nations have found by actual experience that men 
employed in large factories will complete more work with less 
breakage of tools and less waste of material, and will remain in 
better physical condition by resting one day in seven than by 
working every day in the year. The law of the Sabbath is 
written in the constitution of men and animals. ‘‘ The Sabbath 
was made for man, not man for the Sabbath.”’ 

In exactly the same manner many people in Western 
nations have found that the setting aside of one-tenth of their 
income for the building up of the kingdom of heaven upon 
earth and for works of mercy and love secured to them not only 
greater spiritual riches but greater temporal prosperity than the 
selfish use of all their earnings for their own enrichment. 


HOW THESE RULES SHOULD BE OBSERVED. 


All will agree that Christianity is a spiritual religion, that 
it looks to the heart of man rather than to external deeds. 
Hence the New Testament does not specify every detail of 
Sabbath observance or of tithing as the Old Testament specifies 
them. Indeed Christ Himself makes proper exceptions, per- 
forming works of mercy on the Sabbath day as in cases of 
healing, and permitting His disciples to perform works of 
necessity on the Sabbath day as in plucking the corn and rub- 
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bing out the ears. This is in accordance with the free spirit of 
Christianity ; and Christians in all Western nations have found 
that the Lord’s Day so observed, has brought infinite gains to 
our civilization. So proportional giving should not be urged in 
a mechanical or legal manner. We should not proceed on the 
view that the giving of one-tenth or of any other proportion 
discharges our obligations to God. Upon the contrary we 
should recognize that we have been redeemed by the life blood 
of Jesus and all that we have and are belong to Him. We 
should further recognize that there may be persons so suffering 
from poverty and sickness that they cannot give even a tenth 
of the pittance which falls to them, but must be aided by the 
rest of us. We are sure that the observance of the Lord’s Day 
and the observance of tithing in this free spirit, with exceptions 
in cases of necessity and in cases of mercy, will contribute very 
largely and swiftly to the uplift and salvation of China. 


THE MEANING OF INCOME. 


One’s income is not the entire amount of money which 
he receives on the one side, nor is it on the other side the 
amount of money which he has left after he supports himself 
and his family. One’s income is the amount which he earns. 
For instance, if one is a merchant, his income is the difference 
between what he sells the goods for and what he pays for 
them. If one is employing other people to aid him, buying 
material, making goods and selling them, then his income is 
the difference between what he receives for his goods and what 
he pays for the material and to the other workmen. If all the 
members of the family are earning money, then the earnings 
of all the members of the family, less the expenses involved in 
securing these earnings, constitute the income. In a word this 


- income consists of one’s earnings; and this income should be 
gs 


divided and some portion given for the support and extension 
of the Gospel and for works of charity and love, and the 
remainder of it kept for the use of a man and his family. 


WHAT SHOULD THE PROPORTION BE? 


I would not lay down a hard and fast mechanical rule 
which does violence to the spirit of Jesus: Certainly the same 
liberal exceptions on the grounds of necessity and mercy should 
be made as obtain in the observance of the Lord’s Day. We 
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are sure that the New Testament enjoins systematic giving, 
i.e., giving on the first day of each week, and proportional 
giving, i.e., giving as the Lord has prospered one. We believe 
that the giving under the new dispensation of the followers of 
Jesus, who gave His life for us, ought not to fall below the 
gifts under the old dispensation. The Christian ought not to 
be stingier than the Jew. Just here we are met by the sugges- 
tion that the Old Testament system of tithing is not adapted to 
our modern and complex age, that it is very difficult for men 
to determine just what their income is. Moreover, some 
maintain, in the use of their tithe it is difficult for them to 
draw the line between gifts to parents and to other relations 
who have a legitimate claim upon them and gifts to the church. 
In this matter we hold that the Christian should first set aside 
a fixed proportion of his income for the Lord and should 
support his family, including such parents and other members 
of the household as have a legitimate claim upon him, out of 
the balance. However much effort may be required to ascertain 
how much one’s income is, this knowledge of one’s income is 
essential not only upon Christian but upon financial grounds. 


JS TITHING PRACTICABLE IN CHINA? 


I have been asked many times whether it is wise to insist 
- upon the Chinese church members setting aside a fixed propor- 
tion of their income for the upbuilding of the kingdom of 
heaven on earth. Iam assured that many of our Chinese are 
not able to give anything for the support of the Gospel. The 
answers to this objection are as follows: (1) The Chinese 
people must learn to give for the extension of the Gospel if 
Christianity is ever to become the religion of this empire. 
Surely Western nations will mot continue forever to send 
missionaries and money to China, and the Chinese must learn 
to help themselves and to build up a Chinese church through- 
out the empire. (2) The necessities of the poorest Christians 
may excuse them from giving even a tenth of their very small 
earnings for the first two or three years after conversion, while 
at the same time the prosperity of older Christians may lead 
them to give more than a tenth. We are sure that many of 
our richest members ought to give a much larger per cent. of 
their income than the poorest members can give. (3) The 
poorest Christians who are genuinely converted, will not remain 
in physical destitution for many years. Industry and thrift, 
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which Christianity enjoins, together with the blessing of God, 
will lift these poorest Christians into a comfortable support 
within a few years; and the Christian church can well afford 
and is very willing to wait for these poorest members to escape 
from their distress before urging them to give even a tithe of 
their income. (4) The real opponents to tithing in all lands 
are not the poor people but the rich people. When tithing is 
presented in the spirit in which Christ presents it, and with 
exceptions in all cases of necessity, the poor people will be 
found generously responding to the appeal as soon as it is 
possible for them to do so. It is the people in comfortable 
conditions and the rich people who, in the name of the poor, 
refuse to give a tithe. 


THE DUTY OF THE CHINESE CHURCH. 


The Chinese church should not introduce the loose theory 
of grace and the spirit of Antinomianism which has infected 
Protestant Christianity in Western lands and led many Western 
churches to magnify emotional states and neglect the consecra- 
tion of the will. Giving, in many of these Western churches, 
is not systematic and in proportion to receipts, but spasmodic 
and according to impulse. Surely it is not an impossible task 
to lead our church members in China to see the necessity of 
contributing money in order to build up self-supporting, self- 
respectiug, independent churches in China and especially in 
order to extend the Gospel to the other parts of the empire. 
Surely Chinese Christians will recognize the fairness of giving 
some proportion of their income to the Lord who has given His 
life for them. 


THE EFFECT OF TITHING UPON BUSINESS. 


If we adopt a good principle in religion, this principle will 
also effect our career in business ; and if we adopt bad principles 
in religion, they also will affect our daily lives. Financial 
failures in business are due either to laziness or to carelessness 
in attending to‘our affairs, or to eagerness to get rich leading 
us to engage in speculation or take undue risks in business, or 
else these financial failures are due to carelessness and extrav- 
agance in Spending the money which we receive. The 
adoption of system and of self-denial in spending money, such 
as tithing enjoins, will also lead to the adoption of system and 
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devotion to detail duties in making ena. The same con- 
scientiousness which leads a Christian in spending his money 
first to find out how much his income is and then to set aside a 
tenth of this income for the Lord will lead him to conscien- 
tiousness and system and industry in the making of money. 
Probably in China, as in America, more people become 
bankrupt through carelessness and extravagance in spending 
money than through dishonesty in making it. Such people do 
not think that their expenditures are extravagant, but their 
financial failure is due to the fact that their expenditures are 
out of proportion to their income. All business men know 
that the foundations of fortunes are laid not so frequently nor so 
fully through lafge earnings as through self-denial in spending 
money. No fortune can be built up save by preserving a 
reasonable and a constant margin between income and expendi- 
ture. To give one-tenth to the Lord demands systematic and 
constant self-denial. It is an almost unfailing cure of extrav- 
agance or disproportionate expenditure. The Christian who 
conscientiously sets aside a tenth of his earnings for the Lord 
will conscientiously use the remaining nine-tenths of his 
earnings ; and nine-tenths conscientiously used will build up 
one’s fortune more rapidly than ten-tenths used in a haphazard 
and self-indulgent manner. So surely, therefore, as the Chris- 
tian refuses to deny himself and set aside a proportion of his 
income for benevolent purposes, so surely is he laying the 
foundation of carelessness, of self-indulgence, and of extrav- 
agance and making improbable the accumulation of a fortune. 


THE MARGIN THE KEY TO FORTUNE. 


The growth of a fortune depends not upon one’s earnings 
alone nor upon one’s expenditures alone, but upon the pres- 
ervation of the margin between the two. Tithing teaches the 
doctrine of the margin and inaugurates it in the life of every 
tither. Nine-tenths in the hands of a man who has learned 
the doctrine of the margin are more than ten-tenths in the 
hands of the same man before he has become obedient to that 
law. | 


RICH POOR MEN. | 
Many a Chinese has become systematic in his business and 


has learned to practice self-denial sufficiently to set aside a 
proportion of his income and keep it for himself. In case such 
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a man does not overreach himself in his haste to be rich he 
will reap the external reward of the tither, but he will miss the 
spiritual blessing which comes from setting aside a proportion 
of his income for the building up of the kingdom of heaven 
upon earth. It is possible to accumulate money by observing 
the first half of the principle of tithing, namely, the doctrine 
of the margin. There are rich men living who, throughout their 
future lives, will be poorer than the beggars upon the streets, 
because they have observed only the first half of the law of 
tithing, namely, systematic self-denial. The first half of the 
principle of tithing makes the rich poor man. The cure for 
material poverty which arises through self-indulgence and 
extravagance on the one side and for the spiritual poverty 
which arises from selfishness and greed upon the other side is 
found through business men entering into partnership with 
God and filling up that which remains behind of the sacrifices 
of Christ. 


DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


Above all there is a divine providence in human affairs. 
God is determined that every one of His children shall at least 
have the invitation to come home. But He cannot carry for- 


ward the great evangelistic, medical, and educational enter- 


prises necessary for the redemption of the races of earth without 
immense sums of money. Hence He not only calls ministers 
and missionaries to peculiar tasks, but He calls all His children 
to fellowship and partnership with Himself. We are all God’s 
stewards, and each one must give an account of his steward- 
ship. If we are faithful to the five talents committed to our 
care we shall find them becoming ten. God wants men whom 
He can trust to use wealth for the kingdom, and He pours 
money into every such man’s lap, unless He desires to use that 


‘ man for some service even higher than faithful stewardship in ‘ 


the use of money. 


A WIDOW’S INSTRUCTION. 


Many years ago a poor widow told her sons that they must 
learn to be generous, else they would become men of mean 
and little spirits. She enforced her teaching by putting into 
the hands of each child every Sunday morning a small amount 
of money for the support of the Gospel., Soon the children 
began to make the contribution from their own earnings. 
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The mother’s teaching was so one son that he 
early determined to keep account of his contributions and to 
give a thousand dollars to the Lord in order that he might 
overcome the mean and stingy spirit which his mother had 
described and which he believed possessed him. ‘The amount 
was twice as much as the mother and all the children were 
worth. The mother was surprised and gratified at the son’s 
announcement of his purpose, but she did not expect that he 
would ever be able to carry it out. But that son astonished 
and delighted his mother before her death by bringing her his 
accounts, showing that he had paid a thousand dollars into 
the Lord’s treasury. The industry and self-denial and system 
developed by this struggle became, with the blessing of God, 
the foundation of a successful business career. ‘This man has 
completed the larger but not more difficult task of raising 
his gift of a thousand dollars to the Lord to a gift of one 
hundred thousand dollars to the Lord. By his life and gifts 
probably he has done more for the church and the kingdom 
in the city where he lives than any minister who has served 
that city during his life time. How blessed is such a partner- 
ship with God! Upon the other hand, a brother of this man, 
who would not learn self-denial and thus become rich toward 
God, has become so reduced financially by his vices that for 
fifteen years he has been a pensioner on his more generous 
brother. 


SATAN A POOR PAYMASTER. 


The devil is a poor paymaster. You can multiply by the 
score cases similar to the above. You all know people who 
have been ruined by their extravagance. It is indeed possible 
that a few unsystematic, impulsive givers have occasionally 
subscribed too much for church enterprises. But you cannot 
name one systematic, conscientions tither who, by his own 
testimony, or in your own calm judgment, has suffered per- 
manent financial loss by tithing. The Jews are the only 
people who through systematic, voluntary gifts have ever 
approached the tithe; they furnish fewer candidates for the 
almshouse than any other people, and they are confessedly 
the most successful people financially on earth. Here is the 
scientific test of experiment. Nine-tenths plus God are more 
than ten-teuths without Him. 
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- Trashilhamo (Story of a Tibetan Lassie). 


A Study of Tibetan Character, Life, Customs, History, Etc. 


BY EDWARD AMUNDSEN, F.R.G.S. 


(All rights reserved to the author.) 


CHAPTER I. 


RASHILHAMO, her two brothers, Tsering (long life) and 
sf Norbo (jewel), and servants were sleeping ’neath their 
warm sheep skin gowns on the floor of the big kitchen, 
when from the adjoining little room a loud voice was heard. 
It awoke nearly all the sleepers, though meant only for Gezang 
(good conduct), the young man-servant. It was the voice of 
Dorje Semden (Dorje, true-hearted), the local chief of this 
beaitiful highland valley of Bamehgong, lying about 12,000 
feet above sea level and forming still the main entrance into 
Central Tibet. Thenearest place ofany importance is Batang, 
that historic spot in East Tibet. It was still dark, and the 
chief was calling Gezang up to feed the horses. | 
Gezang, who was sleeping next to the big fire-place (built 
out from the wall near the middle of the room), rolled over 
and blew up the smothered fire. He then wriggled into his 
gown, tied it round the waist with a long girdle, drew on-his 
cloth boots and tied them below the knees. Having thus 


completed his toilet he buried a pine splinter in the burning 


argol. It soon blazed up, revealing the servant woman over 
in the far corner. She rose to make the early tea. 
Gezang took the pine torch and descended the notched log, 


_ into the great, dark, floorless place below, where were the yak, 


cows, mules, horses, goats, and sheep. As he measured out 
pease to the animals required for the journey, he hummed 
ommanipemehum.’’ 

Soon the servant girl had a blazing fire going under the 
big iron pot mounted on a tripod. ‘The room was filled with 
smoke, but no one seemed to mind it. 

The maid—named after the goddess Drolma—went about 
her work singing ‘‘ommanipemehum’’ in a low, soft voice. 
The crackling of the fire, the pouring of water, all tended to 
sleep, but Trashilhamo, a bright, playful girl of ten, lay cov- 
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ered up on her wool-felt this morning thinking with a heavy 
heart about her little brother Tsering, who lay sweetly oblivi- 
ous of his future. 

Presently a low sing-song was heard. It was the chief 
repeating a long prayer, as was his wont before starting on a 
journey, or in any unusual circumstance. No other sound was 
heard, so he must have been repeating the incantation on his | 
bed. This is not uncommon, fora true lamaist is not supposed 
to lie awake without ‘‘saying’’ prayers. Some will even 
rise and go through the ritual in the middle of the night. 

Then Trashilhamo hastily rose, and before she was quite 
dressed, her mother came on the scene, muttering ‘‘ ommani- 
pemehum, ’’ not a usual thing with her. 

She stopped and looked down on her sleeping boys, but 
said nothing. ‘The ‘‘ponbo,’’ or chief, was the next to appear, 
dressed in a red ‘‘nambu’’ (woollen gown). He busied him- 
self getting the juniper and incense ready for the morning 
oblation while incessantly repeating one of the common 
ptayers—now in a mild, pleading tone, now in a loud, almost 
fierce voice, which died down abruptly to a rapid whisper. 

The sun was tingeing the higher mountain tops by the 
time Dorje ascended the notched log leading up to the flat 
mud roof. At one corner was a little altar, or oven, where he 
set fire to the juniper and sprinkled incense on it. As the 
smoke and prayers floated away on the cold, pure air, Dorje 
put a big sea-shell to his mouth and produced a few long, 
weird sounds. At sunrise these long, solemn sounds may be 
heard from the various house tops all through the valley. 
This morning the chief was anxious to invoke supreme blessing 
upon what he was about to do—offer up his promising young 
son Tsering to God (as he thought). Poor, misguided Dorje! 
He was acting, according to his belief, for the good of the boy 
and the family ; yet in spite of all it was tugging at the heart 
strings of the big man, six-feet-two, as he emptied his lungs. 
into the shell. 


CHAPTER II. 


The little fellow had always seen the lamas treated with 
marked respect. They always got the best of everything, and 
Tsering and his brother Norbo had always fancied becoming 
priests ; they had often played at it. But somehow this morn- 
ing he found it difficult to get the ‘‘dsamba” paste down. It 
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seemed so dry, though his mother buttered his tea well and 
urged him to drink one cupful after another. 

Drolma brought in a big leather bag full of ‘‘dsamba’’ 
(roasted barley meal) for Tsering to use in the lamasery at Ba- 
tang. Palma, Tsering’s mother, also followed with a big 
brick of tea, a sheep’s stomach full of butter and a string of 
cheese. (Cheese is formed into small squares and hung up to 
dry like beads on a string till it gets hard.) It only then 
dawned upon Tsering that he was to be away for a long time, 
and he felt anything but happy. 

Trashi ate scarcely anything, only looking at Tsering with 
her big, black eyes, full of pity and sorrow. This did not 
help little Tsering, whose breath became more and more 
labored till he suddenly ran down to Gezang to prevent an 
involuntary confession. 

The mother (named after the goddess Palma ‘‘the illus- 
trious’’) was the prime mover in this whole affair. She had 
coaxed the ponbo, and finally got him to find a priest in the 
great lamasery of Batang to act, during the boy’s apprentice- 
ship, as his teacher and guardian. But now she almost 
wished she had allowed Dorje to have his way. 

The little boy was at last ready to start, dressed in his 
best—a red ‘‘nampu,’’ many-coloured boots and cap, with 


‘charm-box (k‘awu) of silver hanging on his breast. Palmo 


thought he looked so small and condescended to cheer 
him up by saying she would soon come to see him. But as 
Tsering was climbing on to the big white mare, held by 
Gezang and partially loaded with provisions, little Norbo 
burst into crying. Trashilhamo sobbed against her dirty 
woollen sleeve, while Tsering, riding out of the big courtyard 
behind his father, allowed the tears to flow freely. They did 
not cease till the little company got down into the lovely pine 


‘forest, growing on either side of the little river which drains 


and fructifies this beautiful highland valley. ' The mother 
stood on the roof looking after them, and as she turned to 
descend the ladder, her eyes were dim with tears. And Drolma 
heard her say ‘‘nyingje’’ (an expression of loving sympathy 
and pity); that was all she said, and that almost to herself. 
And why nyingje? Was not this the consummation of all 
her hopes, the answer to her oft-repeated prayer, ‘‘ Grant me 
grace to fulfill the requirements of religion! Grant me 
masculine posterity!’’ But by the time the cows were milked 
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she had triumphed over her weaker self ae congratulated 
herself on having a son who, before long; would be a holy 
priest able to stand between her and God, her failures and 
God’s law, putting all right generally for herself and family. 
In her mind she already saw him wielding the ecclesiastic 
sceptre and interceding on behalf of ‘‘all animated beings.’ 
Not only was Tsering insured against hell by donning the 
priestly garb, but he would himself form a part of ‘‘God mili- 
tant,’? the church which is His body, or ‘‘Gendun,’’? which 
was merely “ lingering in this world for the good of mankind.”’ 

As for Tsering he was soon interested in what he saw of 
the fine country through which they travelled to the Batang 
monastery, built on the left bank of a Yangtze river tributary. 
Here the chief entered-reverentially with his hat in his hand, 
his long plaits of hair down his bended back ; his tongue partly 
protruding. 

Tsering was handed over to his teacher, who put him 
through the ‘‘initiation’’—shaving off all his hair, save a 
little tuft on the crown, which would be cut off at his ordina- 
tion as ‘‘traba’’ (monk). When that was cut his separation 
from the world would be complete. 


CHAPTER III. 


It was a week later and the moon was lighting up the red 
and yellow walls of the monastery. 

Tsering was sitting on the flat mud roof of his cell, learn- 
ing the Tibetan alphabet. For some days he had been taken 
up with the novelty of the place—what he heard and saw. 
But the strict discipline imposed on novices, together with hard 
work and study, curbed his spirits. He was homesick, and wept 
as he kept on saying: ‘‘ ka, k‘a, ga, nga’’ (a, b,c, d). This 
irritated his teacher, who came up and gave him a good twist 
of the ear. | 

Why do you weep ?’’ he demanded harshly. ‘‘I cannot 
learn, I will go home, I won’t be a priest,’’ Tsering sobbed out. 

** Stop that talk! You will have to learn eight letters 
before you come down to-night,’’ said the priest, and left him. 

The teacher was not an unkind man, but he believed in 
discipline, that is, for subordinates. 

In another week Tsering submitted to the inevitable, and 
after the lapse of six months he was presented before the 
“‘K‘enbo’’ for entrance examination. To the. pride of his 
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teacher, Tsering passed with much honour, so much so that 


the abbot gave special instructions regarding the lad. 

His ordination was simple, but definite. It consisted in 
the literal recitation of selections of holy writ. ‘Then followed 
a few pointed questions, such as :— 

‘¢ Are you the posterity of butchers ? 

Are you the posterity of blacksmiths ? 

(The only castes in Tibet regarded as outside the ordinary pale 
of society.) 

Are you guilty of parental murder ?’’ 

To each of these questions Tsering answered cheerfully 
‘(ma yin’’ (no) as taught by his teacher. 

Then the remaining tuft of hair was cut, and the abbot 
gave him another name, Ngawang (magic power), by which he 
was henceforth to be known. He was then divested of his 
ordinary clothing and arrayed in the distinctive dress of a traba. 
He might now attend the meetings of the clergy in the big 
halls and be recognized as a traba, but there were still many 
examinations and ordeals to go through before he reached the 
special attainments of a ‘‘lama.’’ Ngawang, however, ad- 
vanced rapidly in monastic learning, and was finally sent to 
Trashilunbo in Central Tibet for further study. 


CHAPTER IV. 


There was a certain young man from Ranang (the home 
of the goat), Norbo by name, about 23 years of age, who was 
the only son of the Ranang chief, or headman. He was well 
dressed in brown ‘‘gonam’’ with a silk turban wound round 
his head. The hair was coiled round his head in two massive 
plaits in such a way as to display the silver and jade rings 


. with which they were ornamented. Part of his hair was 


cut so as to form a low fringe on his forehead. He had a 
string of splendid ‘‘k‘awus’’ (charm-boxes) of silver, set with 
corals, fastened over his left shoulder. And the ever-present, 
long sword, sheathed in silver, was likewise studded with a row 
of precious stones. He, like most men of East Tibet, stood 
six feet high j in his many-coloured boots of cloth and skin. 

By arrangement between the Bameh and Ranang chiefs, 
Trashilhamo and this man had been engaged to be married 
one lucky day, and this without either initiative or conseut 
from the parties most concerned. Neither of them took 
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offence, ot objected to this arrangement since this was the 
only proper way to become engaged and married. 

Months passed and Trashi was still at Bamehgong, milking 
the yak and cows, shearing the sheep, hoeing the fields, or 
beating the clods to pieces with a long-handled mallet. The 
ploughing was generally done by the menfolk. The plough 
itself was a most primitive one, of wood, slightly tipped with 
iron. In the autumn she would be busy, with the rest, 
harvesting the barley, wheat, turnips, and pease, practically 
the only crops that will grow at this altitude under present 
methods. The harvesting is generally accompanied by much 
mirth and fun. The Tibetans, being by no means a dull sort 
of people at any time, are especially cheerful in harvest time, 
when a number are thrown together. Men and women will 
bring home great burdens of barley or pease and climb up the 
dangerous steps to the flat roof of a two or three-storeyed house, 
where the thrashing is performed. Women, generally, do this 
work by means of a stick tiedto a long handle. They all keep 
time to a special harvest song, or a tune set to the formula 
‘‘ommanipemehum.’’ As the Tibetan women have sweet 
voices, this performance is perhaps the most interesting to an 
outsider. It may be heard from all parts of the country where 
farm-houses are scattered. 7 

In the dry corn fields groups of men and women may be 
séen squatting round a churn of beer or tea, and Tibetan 
women enjoy their tea as much as English ladies do, that is, if 
buttered and seasoned to taste. While beer drinking is a habit 
all over Tibet, it is more of a vice in Central than in East Tibet. 
The really ruinous drink in Tibet is not ‘‘ chiang” (a mild 
beer), but ‘‘ara’’ wine), which is often imported from China. 
It is tod dear for common use, happily, or Tibet would be a 
worse country than it is to-day. Women, too, will have their 
special beer parties. They seat themselves in a ring on the 
ground with churns of beer, or chiang, in the centre. They- 
will sit thus for hours, drinking and singing. Sometimes 
they will get up and dance round the beer, holding one another’s 
hands, like children round a Christmas tree, singing all the time. 


j 


CHaprer V. 

Trashilhamo had just turned twenty, when one afternoon 
in February a messenger came from Ranang, bringing the 
“noorin’’ (mother’s ‘‘ milk price’’) as they call the presents 
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given in ‘‘gratitude’’ for a daughter ‘‘ wooed and won.’’ It 
is quite optional what to give—ranging from a few rupees to 
a small fortune, according to circumstances. The bridegroom’s 
parents give to the bride’s family, while the girl’s parents 
provide the bride’s dowry. Of course customs vary in different 
parts of the country. 

In this case the noorin consisted of a handsome pony, some 
pieces of ‘‘gonam’’ and silk, and about 200 rupees for the 
parents ; while Trashi got some pieces of silk and cloth anda 
few ornaments. 

These last—being made for the Litang district—caused a 
good deal of fun. Trashi fastened the ornaments in her friend’s 
hair and the kitchen rang with their laughter. Even the ponbo 
had to join in, but then suddenly he commenced to explain the 
use of these various ornaments, partly in apology, adding that 


they were generally used in the Litang province. 


‘The silver discs or plates for the hair—no less than three 
in number—caused fresh bursts of laughter as they found them 
so difficult to disentangle from the hair. Trashiand her mother 
then admired the corals and jade “with which they were set-— 
much to the messengers’ pleasure, who were sitting cross- 
legged on the floor sipping their nicely buttered and seasoned tea. 
Trashi knew how to make good tea. An ornamental wooden 
bowl (only used for special occasions) was placed before the 
messenger and his companion, full of the finest dsamba, to- 


- gether with a plateful of butter and a cake of sour cheese. 


Trashi urged them to eat, and Drolma kept replenishing their 
wooden tea cups from the bright brass tea pot brought out for 
the occasion. Ordinarily an earthenware tea pot, ornamented 
with small pieces of china, is used, and people help themselves 
from it. No wonder the elderly messenger, dressed in sheep 
skin trimmed with red shagreen, jovially stroked the few 


-long hairs on his upper lip, and then with an air of im- 


portance produced from the bosom of his gown a letter from 
his chief, which was carefully wrapped in a silken ‘‘kata’’ _ 
(white salutation scarf), and with a low bow presented it to 
the ponbo with both hands, saying politely ‘‘Kuzug tsen 
gye’’ (long life and honour to you)! ‘‘Katas’’ had also 
been presented with the presents, but not with SO much grace 
and confidence. 

The ponbo read the letter aloud. It was from the Ranang 
chief, and though very politely styled, was quite intelligible to 
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Trashi, who sobered down at the sentence) ‘‘'The 18th of the 
3d moon is an auspicious day, and with your favour we will 
send for the bride, Trashilhamo (glorious goddess) on that 
day.”’ 

‘*Only about two months left then,’’ said mother and 
daughter at the same time, thinking chiefly of all the work 
before them. 

Dorje Semden wrote in acquiescence, and the messenger 
left the next morning with many bows and smiles. 

The morning of the 8th of the 3rd moon was a little wet. 
Trashi, Gezang, and a little servant girl had gone off early that 
morning for the wiuter pastures, about one and a half day’s 
journey towards the south-east. 

‘‘T saw Treshiang, Aggutsering’s wife yesterday,’’ re- 
marked Palma, to her husband, ‘‘and she said that Aggu 
had taken two skins of butter with him to sell in Batang in 
order to pay that priest the interest due on the money bor- 
rowed last year. He could not pay him at the New Year and 
the man threatened to take from him the only field worth 
having.” 

‘*T will talk with him,” said the chief; ‘‘ he is really not 
a bad man, but he seems to have money standing out = over.’’ 
** Yes, and getting rich on it,” she added. 

‘*He took that fine mule from Tsao in Batang. It was 
worth a hundred rupees at least.”’ 

Meanwhile Trashi and her party were nearing the top of 
the pass. They stamped bare-foot through the snow so as 
not to soil their boots, which they tucked in under the sash 
behind. The young servant girl and Trashi were now and 
then battering one another with snow-balls. Gezang was 
muttering some well-known prayer as he led the yak over 
the difficult path. The sing-song did not cease, though now 
and then a ball would hit his thick skiv gown. To rouse 
him, Trashi cast a big ball on his fur cap. This had the 
desired effect. He looked back with a revengeful smile, 
Trashi tried to run, but he had hold of her grey woollen gown 
before she thought he meant it, and cruelly enveloped her 
neck in snow. With a cool smile he caught hold of the 
yak again while Putty helped Trashi to brush the snow off. 
Again the sing-song commenced, and the trio ascended, with- 
out further fun, to the summit of the pass, marked by a pile 
of stones, to which Gezang and the girls each added a stone, 
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saying: ‘‘Chosheh”’’ (accept the offering). Immediately past 
the summit the scenery, the climate, and even Gezang’s prayer 
changed. 

They reached a camp of black-tent nomads at the upper 
end of the valley, where they spent the night. The tent 
(entirely made of yak hair) resembled a huge spider, with legs 
of yak-hair-ropes extending in all directions. ‘The two sides 
of the tent were loosely laced together at the top so as to 
allow an exit for smoke. 

Trashi knew the inmates well, who received her and her 
companions with apparent pleasure. They were soon seated on 
skins spread on the ground, and almost in no time the tent 


‘wife had churned the tea, and, with a broad smile on her 


greased and wrinkled face, poured the liquor into their wooden 
cups with a brass ladle. Trashi was soon at home with the 
three plump, round-faced daughters of the nomad, and made 
herself generally useful. She helped them to carry water in 
big churns or bamboos, balanced on the small of the back 
by means of a rope over the chest. She helped them to 
get the cows, sheep, and yak into the big enclosure by the 
tent. The wee lambs were carried into the tent after getting 
their drink of milk from their respective mothers, who being 
members of the Asiatic Cow League, absolutely refused to 
give any milk till these rightful owners had first had their 
on. 

Then the short twilight was gone and all found shelter 
under the black fabric, lit up (and smoked) by a pine fire 
suspended on an iron grate. Wolves were heard on the mount- 
ain side. So the nomad took down his loaded musket, 
cautiously lighted the cotton fuse, and discharged the long, 
forked gun a few steps from the tent. 

The next morning the travellers were courteously offered 
milk. This was politely refused, as Tibetans seldom drink 
fresh milk, but save it for churning. They were then pressed 
to accept ‘‘shio’’ (curdled milk), which they gratefully 
accepted. 

Trashi insisted on the ‘‘ nemo”? (hostess) accepting a few 
handfuls of tea leaves, and then with a ‘‘ kalishu’’ left the 
little group at the tent door, smilingly responding in chorus: 


Kali pe, ah!’? (proceed carefully). 
(To be continued.) 
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Correspondence. 


CHURCH MUSIC FROM THE 
CHINESE VIEWPOINT. 


To the Editor of } 
‘‘ THE CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DEAR SiR: I have received a 
letter, and from it I am glad to 
learn of your energetic efforts 
to reorganise church music in 
China, which is of great impor- 
tance in our worship, and though 


my experience and knowledge 


are not as wide as others’, I con- 
sider that in the present times of 
progress in China such organisa- 
tion should not be overlooked 
by us Christians. As I was 
asked to express my opinion 
and suggestions in reply to the 
queries put forward by you, I 
consider it my duty to submit 
to your judgment a few remarks 
on the reorganisation uired 
in the south as well as in the 
north. And though my sug- 
gestions may not be of any as- 
sistance to you, I hope you may 
consider that my reply to your 
queries shows my appreciation 
and thankfulness for the under- 
taking on behalf of our Chris- 
tians in China. I now venture 
to give the following remarks :— 


1. Not many days since, I 
went to church with my family ; 
the service was opened, to my 
agitation, with an unbearable 
singing of a hymn for worship. 
I cannot describe how the hymn 
Was sung, as so many varied 
tones, with yelling and shouting, 
covered the hearing of the organ. 
It made me think of the first of 
your series of questions, and I 
believe that reorganisation of 
church music really should not 
be delayed. 


2. Thedemand for well-trans- 
lated hymns (from English into 
Chinese) is not little. I may 
state that I was once asked by 
one of my relatives to select 
hymns from the hymn books 
(translated from English hymns) 
for him to put in a more effect- 
ive manner in order to maintain 
as much as possible the effect 
of the tunes. The matching of 
the present Chinese translated 
hymuns to the tunes is not nearly 
as good as the ordinary English 
ones. There are many very 
good English hymns, and if 
translated by good translators 
the singers will certainly sing 
with much higher spirit than at 
present. 


3. Good Chinese Christian 

ts with modern education, 
and lovers of Christ, can, in my 
opinion, compose splendid hymns 
to match tunes from English 
tune books or music recently 
composed by Chinese Christians 
for use in sacred services. As 
to the melodies I think Chinese 
vocal capacities should be suited 
both in translating from the 
English or selecting some good 
ones composed and sung by 
Chinese themselves. 


4. From my youth I have 
never felt, or been trained, to 
take interest in Chinese music 
as I do in Western music, for 
the reason is that the former is 
not agreeable to meas the latter. 
Chinese music in ancient times 
was good, but through the loss 
of the good ancient music the 
Chinese schools nowadays are 
adopting foreign music. How 
could we or how could the 
church abandon the existing 
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foreign music and take up the 
cast-off Chinese music ? 


5. I think it is possible and 
wise to have choirs formed of 
both sexes—men and women—to 
be leaders in singing in churches. 
It is needless for me to point 
out that many hymns have been 
composed in such a way that 
part should be sung by one sex 
and part by the other, or with 
combination of both sexes in 
one hymn or anthem. It would 
be wise therefore to form choirs 
of both sexes as leading singers 
in church. 

6. Improvement of music can 
be found in churches where 
schools are attached to them, as 
in the case of missionary schools 
all students must take up music 
or singing, and opportunity is 
afforded for training young men 
or girls to improve music and 
to show their musical talent. 
When churches have no con- 
nection with any schools I may 
venture to suggest that students 
from other schools should be 
asked to assist them as leaders 
in singing. 


In conclusion I should like to 
see more Christians take more 
pains in church music by study- 
ing hard to read music and to 
play either a harmonium, organ, 
or piano. With such assistance 
church music is bound to im- 
prove. I do hope your advice 
will be successfully carried out 
and that the north and south 
Chinese Christians may derive 
the benefit of your hard work in 
this. 

Believe me, 


Yours truly, 
Yau TSIH-LAM. 


CANTON, 


BIBLICAL, ABBREVIATIONS. 


To the Editor of 
‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: By a strange coin- 
cidence I was at the point of 
mailing you the substance of 
what follows on the above sub- 
ject when the April RECORDER 
came to hand with Mr. Luce’s 
new list of abbreviations. 

In working on a book of Bible 
Reading Outlines containing 
several thousand Scripture ref- 
erences, I followed the first 
table of abbreviations for the 
names of the books of the Bible 
I ran across, being under the 
impression that all such lists 
were the same, only to find 
afterwards that there are more 
than half a dozen different 
systems in use. I had practi- 
cally decided to revise the work 
and follow the table of abbrevia- 
tions given in the Mandarin 
Reference Testament issued by 
the B. and F. B. S. as prob- 
ably being the system most 
used and therefore the one most 
likely to become standard, hop- 
ing also that Bishop Scher- 
eschewsky’s new Mandarin Ref- 
erence Bible would practically 
settle the matter by following 
the same system. I was there- 
fore the more disappointed on 
receiving the latter recently to 
find that instead of contributing 
towards uniformity it adds to 
the confusion by following a new 
system of its own, in which it 
introduces changes in four places 
where all the other systems are 
in agreement! In addition to 
these two there is another used 
by the Wén-li Reference Testa- 
ment (B. and F. B. S., Ed 303), 
making the third system fol- 
lowed by the Bible Societies 
themselves ! 

If the Chinese religious litera- 


ture in my possession is fairly 
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- representative, about 80 percent. Genesis ~Nebemiah 

(reckoning roughly) of those | 

books that give chapterand vee, Numbers Ecclesiastes 

print the names of the books of Deuteronomy # Isaiah 

the Bible in full throughout; Joshua % Jeremiah KK 

another 10 per cent. use at least judges 

six different systems of abbrevia- | Kings 'F Hosea fay 

tions and furnish a table show- II Kings Jonah 

ing which one they follow; the I Chronicles Habakkuk 
II Chronicles Zephaniah it 


remaining 10 per cent. use ab- 
breviations, but fail to indicate 
the system—in some cases evi- 
dently following one of their own. 

In comparing the different 
systems that have come under 
my notice, for which tables are 
furnished, it is seen that all are 
in agreement concerning the fol- 
lowing 24 books of the O. T. :— 


They agree also concerning 
the following twelve books of the 
N. T. :— 


Mark Ww Il Timothy 
Luke Titus 
Romans I Peter $k iT 
Ephesians II Peter tk & 
Philippians Jude 
ITimothy #287 Revelation Bor 


They differ from one another concerning fifteen books of the 


O. T. as follows :— 


23 
TABLES EXAMINED. 5 
me 
Wén-li Reference Testa- HE 
ment.* Agi 
[B. and F. Ed. 303.) 


Mandarin Reference 
Testament. 


Esther. 


New Mandarin Refer- 
ence Bible. 


[A 1908.] 


Conference Commenta 
on the New i 
[Chinese T. Soc. 1904.] 


Luce’s *‘ Record and Let- qt} 


Age.”’ 


Baller’s 


“Five Offer- 
ings.’’ itt itt 


The Proposed Standard 
System. iit 


* /t would seem that thus far this svstem has been most largely followed. With one or 


two minor differences it is also 


Krantz's Important Doctrines of the Bible,” etc 


used in the C. T. S. “Bible Dict 
“ Aids to the Understanding of the Bible,’ ¥ 


ionary,”’ Williamson’s 


Muirhead’s “‘ Topical Index of the Bible,’ 


4 
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In the N. T. they differ from one another concerning fifteen 
books as follows :— 
TABLES EXAMINED : 
dg & 8 
Wen-li Reference Testa- 
endi 
New Mandarin Refer- 


Conference Commentary 


Luce’s ‘‘ Records and 


Letters of the A 
tolic Age.’’ k 


mat 


* See note, page 345. 


Thus & may mean either Mal- 
achi or Matthew; 4 either 
Ezra or Malachi; # Wy either 
I Samuel or I Thessalonians ; ye 
either Song of Solomon or James ; 
Rk either Song of Solomon or 
Colossians; J] either Ezra: or 
Esther; P¥ either Ezekiel or 
Colossians: #5 either John or Job! 
To us these differences are con- 
fusing enough, even though we 
usually have a very fair idea 
from the context which book is 
intended, but to the majority 
of the Chinese they are simply 
bewildering, especially if several 
books (Reference Bible, Com- 


mentary, Bible Dictionary, Con-- 


cordance, etc., each employing 
its own system) are studied 
side by side. ‘To say the least 
it tequires considerable mental 
effort to remember which is: 
which, the necessity for which. 
would be wholly obviated by 
uniformity. 

On the other hand, the narrow 
limits within which these differ- 
ences are found, furnish a strong 
argreement in favor of entire 
uniformity, for at the outside* 
they concern only 30 out of the 
66 books of the Bible—less than - 
one-half—and this number would 


be reduced to 22—one-third— if. 


we include the books concerning 


x. 
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which all would be agreed were 
a uniform system of translitera- 
tion used (viz., Joel, Amos, Oba- 
diah, Micah, Nahum, Haggai, 
Galatians and Philemon). 

This last fact calls attention 
to the lamentable want of agree- 
ment concerning the names of 
the books of the Bible them- 
selves. For instance, the New 
Mandarin Reference Bible differs 
from the ordinary Bible (B. and 
F. B. S., Ed. 394) in its manner 
of writing Job, Song of Solomon, 
Amos, Obadiah, Matthew, Mark, 
Romans, Galatians, Thessalo- 
nians, and Philemon ; while the 
** Conference Commentary on the 
New Testament (see its list of 
abbreviations) again differs from 
both of these in its way of writ- 
ing Exodus, Chronicles, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Esther, Daniel, 
Hosea, Amos, Obadiah, Micah, 
Nahum, Haggai, Malachi, and 


Philemon; and where these three: 


do happen to agree concern- 
ing, Zephaniah, Mr. Luce’s list 
gives a different way of writing 
“es: Surely this ought not so to 


If a uniform way of writing 
the names of the books of the 
Bible and a standard system of 
abbreviation were agreed upon, 
there would be no fear of mis- 
understanding, and therefore no 
further need of writing or print- 
ing the names in full as is done 
at present in 80 cent. of 
the books that give references. 
It would doubtless surprise us if 
it were known how much yalu- 
able time, labor, and space would 
thus be economized in the ag- 
gregate. Even the pages now 
devoted to the abbreviation 
tables might in time be omitted 
without loss from all publica- 
tions except the Bible. 

In these days of federation and 
union, when revised versions, 
reference Bibles, a concordance, 
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2 
and all kinds of Christian litera- 
ture are pouring in an ever 


547 


increasing stream from the 
presses, and when revival fires 
are burning more and more 
brightly in all sections of the 
empire, creating a new love for, 
and giving a new impetus to, 
the study of God’s Word, even 
these details of uniform names 
for the books of the Bible and 
a standard system of abbrevia- 
tion are worthy of serious atten- 
tion and should not be difficult 
of attainment. 

I am glad that an effort in 
this direction is being made, and 
earnestly hope that it may be 
crowned with success, but would 
like to ask if the approval of 
the various Bible, Tract, and 
Christian Literature Societies has 
been sought and obtained? If 
not, it seems a pity that the 
proposed new system, notwith- 
standing the support of which 
it is already assured, has not 
been held in abeyance a little 
longer until these societies, at 
least, had also fallen into line 
and the translation committees 


‘had made what changes they 


saw fit in the names of the books 
of the O. T., for, as Mr. Luce 
himself says most truly: * The 
perfection of the list is not so im- 
portant as the agreement on some 
ONE list by those constantly using 
abbreviations,’ which principle 
also holds good regarding the 
names for the books of the Bible. 
It certainly would be a mistake 
to add another system of ab- 
breviation without reasonable 
guarantees of its really becoming 
the standard. That uniformity 
in these matters may soon be 
attained, is the earnest hope of 


Sincerely yours, 
F. C. H. DREYER. 


PING-YANG Fv. 


— 


BIBLE TRANSLATION: 


Zo the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


Dear Sir: The Union Version 
of the New Testament, Kuan 
Hua translation, is to be com- 
‘mended in one thing. It gives 
a full and accurate translation 
to the words ‘‘ from the dead ’’ 
in various passages referring to 
the resurrection of Christ. This 
is a thing of no small impor- 
tance, and yet it is a thing in 
which many versions are sadly 
defective. Take for instance Cor. 
xv, 12, Now if Christ be preached 
that He rose (or has been 
raised) from the dead ; for ‘‘ rose 
from the dead,’’ the Delegates’ 
Version has simply #% 4, re- 
turned to life. The new Easy 
Wén-li Version improves on this 
with & #. But this 
seems a rather vague way of 
saying, ‘‘ raised from the dead.’’ 
Yet it faithfully reproduces the 
ive form of the verb in the 
have been an explicit rendering 
of the éx vexpwv, from the dead, of 
the original, yet the 4 does not 
make smooth reading, The Pe- 
king Mandarin Version reads 
thus, and Dr. Griffith John’s 
Version has these same words, ¢f 
3H, while the Foochow 
Colloquial tersely renders it fh 3 
& fit (the here stands for 
a colloquial word). In all these 
cases the word 4 refers to a 
state, or to the persons who are 
in that state; or may it loosely 
be taken either of the persons or 
of their condition ? Or may it 
more loosely combine the two 
without attempting to explicit- 
ly indicate either one? But 
the new Union Mandarin Ver- 
sion has AK 38 T. 
This does not reproduce the pas- 
sive form of the verb 4as been 
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raised, but it does express. un- 
equivocally the thought of the 
original, Christ raised- out from 
(among) the dead. 

In Mark vi, 14, exactly the 
same expression in the original | 
is rendered in the Revised Ver- 
sion, ‘‘Is risen from the dead,’’ 
but in the 16th verse the revised 
text omits the ‘‘ from the dead ’’ 
and has only ‘‘ He is risen.” 
Had the Revised Version fol- 
lowed its more accurate rendering 
in I Cor. xv, 12, how would it 
sound to read in Mk. vi, 16, ‘‘ He 
has been raised ?” Grain and 
cattle are raised on farms, and, 
in rustic speech, even folks are 
raised there. No; the revisers 
did well to use the more elegant 
and technical phrase “‘ is risen ’’ 
in Mark. It was only a matter 
of quoting Herod, and the 
exact phase of thought in his 
mind was not important. Yet 
the use by him of the passive 
voice was a tacit recognition of 
the hand of God in the matter. 

But Paul the Apostle had cer- 
tain definite views in regard to 
the resurrection of Christ, as 
did the other Apostles, which 
find expression in such words as 
‘* The God of our fathers raised 
up Jesus, whom ye slew;”’ 
‘* Him that raised up Jesus from 
the dead ;’’ ‘* Now the God of 
peace that brought again from 
the dead our Lord Jesus.’’ 
Hence the revisers when they 
translated by the full form of the 
passive voice in I Cor. xv, 12, 
did rightly in thus preserving the 
harmony between this passage 
and all the Apostolic writings. 

As to the use of 46 J for 
prophet, it is not really accurate, 
but if there is a more appropriate 
term current in the Chinese 
language, will some one please 
tell us what it is? In the Greek 
classics a prophet is the inter- 
preter of the gods, one who ex- 
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plains .the. meaning of blind 
oracles. . The monotheistic Jews 
took this word and exalted it 
and ennobled it. Sien-chi ex- 

one important phase of 
the prophet’s work, the one which 
especially impresses the popular 
mind, but it is one which holds 
a subordinate place in the New 
Testament. But, as the Chinese 
study the Bible, perhaps 5¢ ¥J 
will come to have that broader 
higher meaning for them which 
prophet has for the thoughtful 
student of the English Bible. 
As a matter of fact, vast num- 
bers of Anglo-Saxon Christians 
connect the words prophet and 
prophesy only with the thought 
of foretelling. 


Sincerely yours, 
J. E. WALKER. 
SHAOWUFU. 


| THE MINISTERING LEAGUE. 
To the Editor of | 
“THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SiR: Will you kindly 
allow me to inform your readers 
that during the course of my re- 
cent stay in Japan I drew the 
attention of missionaries to the 
very attractive card used by the 
members of the Ministering 
League. This society is not as 
well known as perhaps it deserves 
to be, as it has accomplished a 
remarkable amount of charitable 
work in lands separated from 
each other by the whole breadth 
of the earth. Several of those 
persons to whom I showed our 
card of membership, on which 
is printed the simple rule of 
kindness adopted by this associa- 
tion and the short prayer used 
by those who belong to it, held 
that it could be of: great use in 
teaching practical Christianity 
to thaee likely to become con- 


verts to our faith. This view 
was especially held by a lady 
attached to the American Epis- 
copal Mission in Tokyo. She 
told me that when she showed 
the card to a young Japanese 
lady of noble birth, who had not 
at that time openly embraced 
Christianity, she immediately 
expressed an eager desire to 

this paper, saying that 
if she had it she would use the 
prayer herself and teach it to 
her younger sisters. The card 
is now to be printed in Japanese, 
and it was most encouraging for 
me to learn that it was expected 
to be of great service. A dear 
young Japanese lady told me, as 
we parted, that the seed which I 
had been sowing in her country 
was not likely to die. If the 
League may be of service in 
Japan why not in China? Prac- 
tical Christianity is the aspect 
of our religion likely to make 
the strongest appeal to those 
whose knowledge of our faith is 
very limited. Hearts can be 
touched by kindness when any 
amount of dogmatic teaching 
may fail. It seems therefore as 
if it would be well for earnest 
workers in the China mission 
fields to consider if the Minister- 
ing League might not be of 
service in the land where they 
are laboring. This association is 
one of the simplest ever organ- 
ised. Its sole aim is the promo- 
tion of Christian love and kind- 
ness. It doubtless owes much 
of its success to the fact that 
owing to its very simplicity it is 
not adaptable, and it has been 


‘approved and made use of by 


many whose religious views 
widely differ. By emphasizing 
the law of love, which ought to 
be the key-note of all true Chris- 
tianity, the society has been 
enabled to accomplish an amount 
of charitable work little dreamt 


ia 
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of by us when it was originally 
started:in Lord Meath’s, my Lon- 
don house, 83 Lancaster Gate, 
which has since become the 
central office of the society, 
whilst I have the honor and 
privilege of being its central 
secretary. 
Believe me, Sir, 
Yours very faithful, 
M. J. MEATH. 


The Rule and Prayer of the 
Ministering League are as fol- 
lows :— 

‘‘Loving Father, make us true 
followers of Christ, Thy ministering 
children, loving, kind, and useful to 
others. Teach us to feel for the poor 
and suffering, and may we be — 
to do what we can to help all in need. 
For Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.”’ 


MoTrTo, 
**No day without a deed to crown it.”’ 


A REQUEST FOR INFORMATION. 
To the Editor of 


‘*THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: In connection with 
the arrangements for the World’s 
Missionary Conference in Edin- 
burgh next year, I have accepted 
the responsibility for collecting 
information concerning Moham- 
medans in the Chinese empire 
for submitting to the Committee 
of Unoccupied Fields, which is 
' of Commission I, engaged 
in arranging material for the 
Conference mentioned. May I, 
through your columns, make 
two requests of your readers. 
First. That brief statements 
may be sent to me, care of the 
China Inland Mission, Newing- 
ton Green, ‘London, N., from 
every mission station in China 
Stating, as far as information 
will allow, the number of 


mosques in cities known to the 
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missionary and the approximate 
number of Mohammedans esti- 
mated to be in the. province 
and district. It is fully under- 
stood that correct figures are 
at present impossible, but even 
an approximation may be better 
than nothing. 

Secondly. Will those who 
have given Mohammedanism in 
China any special study kindly 
send me information, as fully as 
time and work will allow, as to 
the religious and social condition 
of Mohammedans in their district 
and their accessibility and any 
other information concerning 
work undertaken on their behalf. | 
Reference to other sources of 
information will also be much 
valued and appreciated. 

As the findings of the eight 
Commissions for presentation to 
the Edinburgh Conference have 
to be in proof not later than 
December 31, 1909, I shall be 
glad of replies at as early a date 
as possible. Further, since it 
will not be possible to get as full 
information as is desirable upon 
this important subject in time 
for presentation to the Confer- 
ence, I may state that should the 
material supplied be sufficient 
to make a special publication 
desirable, I am prepared to 
publish, in a separate handbook, 
the substance of what may be 
sent me, giving, as far as 
sible, full acknowledgment to 
all who have kindly assisted. 
The form such a publication will 
take, must of course be dependent 
upon what is supplied from 
China. Will any friends there- 
fore who cannot send full details 
in time for the Edinburgh Con- 
ference kindly bear this other 
thought in mind? 

It may perhaps be stated that 
this attempt to collect reliable 
information upon this little- 
known subject is the result of 
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some. correspondence between 
Dr. S. M. Zwemer, the well- 
known authority on Moham- 
medanism, and myself. All 
findings for the Edinburgh Con- 
ference will pass through his 
hands before publication, and it 
is my hope, though I have not 
his authority for saying this, 
that any subsequent handbook 
would also have the great ad- 
vantage of his revision before 
being printed. The value of 
such an effort as this will depend 


almost entirely upon the re- 
sponse friends in the field are 
able to make, I therefore hope 
it may commend itself to the 
readers of your magazine and 
secure their kind assistance. 
Any photographs or illustrations 
will also be of value. 


Believe me, 
Yours faithfully, 
MARSHALL BROOMHALL. 


LONDON. 


Our Book Table. 


The object of these Reviews is to give real information about 
books. Authors will help reviewers by sending with their books, 
price, original if any, or any other facts of interest. The custom 
of prefixing an English preface to Chinese books is excellent. 


Things Korean: A Collection of 
‘Sketches and Anecdotes, Mission- 
ary and Diplomatic. By Horace N. 
Allen, M.D., late Envoy Extraordi- 

and Minister Plenipotentia 
of the United States in Korea. F. 
H. Revell Co. Pp 256. Illustrated. 


The main title of this volume 
would suggest that it belongs to 
the ‘‘ Things’’ series on the Far 
East, on the plan of Prof. Cham- 
berlain’s compendious survey of 
Japan, or Mr. J- Dyer Ball's imita- 
tion of it for China. As the sub- 
title announces, this is a wholly 
different enterprise, and makes 
no pretence of being a com- 

lete view of anything unless 
it be of the author’s connection 
with Korea, which was so pect- 
liar as to be inherently romantic. 
He tells (and not infrequently 
retells) the incidents of this 
singular experience with frank- 
ness and without egotism. In 
these days of vain efforts to get 
permission to exploit the east 
it reads like one of Mr. H. G. 
Wells’ novels to be told that 


while Dr. Allen was merely a 
Secretary of Legation, having 
become a familiar figure at the 
Korean palace, he was one even- 
ing discussing how to open up 
Korea. He thought the intro- 
duction of foreign capital (Amer- 
ican, for instance) would be the 
best way, which brought on a 
long discussion and resulted in 
his leaving with a concession for 
a gold mining enterprise in his 
pocket. ‘‘ Not knowing of any 
one who was especially anxious 
to have, or able to handle such 
a property, I made out the con- 
cession in the name of an Amer- 
ican business man in Japan, 
whom I knew to be interested in 
Korea and whom I respected 
highly. He was very much 
surprised at finding such an 
important document lying on his 
morning’s mail, as he had na 
premonition of the fact that he 
was to be made the partner of a 
king in a gold mine. He soon 

of his concession to 
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other Americans, who have 
made out of it one of the most 
noted commercial successes in 
Asia.’ | 
Dr. Allen makes no secret of 
his sympathy with the Korean 
as against the Japanese, and has 
many sharp things to say of the 
process by which the present 
status has come about, but his 
book is, in no sense, political. 
Taken for what it is, it is a 
unique contribution to current 
history, depicting conditions not 
likely ever to be reproduced 
upon this (and perhaps any 
other) planet. 
A. H. S. 


Stories for Young People. By H. L. 
Zia. 
per, Not illustrated. General 
ommittee Young Men’s Christian 
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Association of China and Korea. 
Twenty Stories. Seventy - seven 
pages. 

The stories: ‘‘ Taking Too 
Little,’’ ‘‘ Returning Evil with 
Good,’’ ‘The Widow and Her 
Son,’’ ‘‘The Dishonest Ap- 
prentice,’’ ‘‘A Rainbow End,”’ 
‘*Henry of Navarre and the 
Peasant Boy,’’ ‘‘ The Fire at C. 
School,’’ ‘‘For His Mother’s 
Sake,’’ etc., are translations 
from English, adapted to suit 
the lives of Chinese children of 
to-day, and will prove interest- 
ing, as well as helpful, to all 
boys and girls, as there is a 
valuable lesson in each story. 

A copy should be in every 
home, Sunday School and school 
or college library. It should 
have a large circulation and 
wide reading. G. R. L. 


Books in Preparation. (Quarterly Statement.) 


(Correspondence invited.) 


The following books are in course 
of preparation. Friends engaged in 
translation or compilation of books 
are invited to notify Rev. D. Mac- 
Gillivray, 44 Boone Road, Shanghai, 
of the work they are engaged on, so 
that this column may be kept up 
to date, and overlapping prevented. 
N. B. Some whose names have been 
on this list a long time are asked to 
write and say if they have given up 
the work, or whiat progress, if any, 
they are making. Perhaps they are 
keeping others from doing the work. 


c. L. S. LIST. 


Booker T. Washington's ‘‘ Up from 
Slavery.’’ By Mr. Kao Lun-ching. 

Wide Wide World. By Mrs. Mac- 
Gillivray. 

Training of the Twelve. By A. B. 
Bruce. 

Gulick’s Growth of the Kingdom. 

Muirhead’s Scripture Treasury Re- 


vised. 
S. D. Gordon’s Quiet Talks on Ser- 
vice. (In press.) 
GENERAL, 


Sharman’s Studies in the Life of 
Christ.’’ B Miss Sarah Peters. 
Nearly ready for the press, 


Ballantine’s Inductive Studies in 
Matthew. 

Organ Instructor. By Mrs. R. M. 
Mateer. 

Murray's Like Christ. By Mr. Chow, 
Hangchow College. 

Illustrations for Chinese Sermons, 
by C. W. Kastler. 

By the same. Chinese Preacher’s 
Manual, and Daily Light for Chinese, 

Systematic Theology. 12 parts. 
Dr. DuBose. sn 

Stepping Heavenward. By Mrs. 
Crossette. 

Expository Com.on Numbers. By 
G. A. Clayton. 

Expos. Com. on Hebrews, by G. L. 
Pullan. 

Little Meg’s Children. By Mrs. 
Crossette. | 
Prof. Chwolson’s Hegel, Hiackel, 
Kossuth, and the 12th Command- 

ment. By F. Ohlinger. 
Sermons on Acts, Gendahr. 
Outlines of Universal History. H. 
L. W. Bevan, Medhurst College. 
Essentials of Christianity (Method- 
ist Theology). Dr. A. P. Parker. 
Torrey’s What the Bible Teaches, 
By J. Speicher. | 
Tholuck’s Sermon on the Mount. 
By J. Speicher. | che 


| 
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for Teachers. By S. B. 
e 

Ancient Babylonia and Assyria. B 
S. B. Drake. 

‘*His Great Apostle,’’ and “ His 
Friends.”” By Rev. Chang Yang-hsiin. 

Choosing a Life Work—Yours. A 
manual of texts for young Christians. 

Stalker’s Paul. 

. H. Jowett’s The Passion for Souls. 

(In mandarin.) Inspiration of a 
Christian. Fulness of Power. Meta- 

orsof St.Paul. Dean Howson. By 

Vale. 

Mrs. Nevius’ Mandarin Hymn Book. 

Dr. and Mrs. Nevius’ Manual for 
Christians, with answers to the ques- 
tions. 

Practical Chemistry in three parts: 

I, Inorganic, Elementary. 


II, Inorganic, Qualitative and 


Quantitative Analysis. 
III, Organic. 

By H. G. Whitcher and Bae Yii- 
chang. 

Practical Physics, by the same and 

igher Algebra, the same an 
Liu 

The Roman Theology and the Word 
of God, by Alphonso Argento. 

Constructive Studies in Life of 
Christ. H. W. Luce. 

New Primer of Standard Romaniza- 
tion on the Accumulative Method. 
By Frank Garrett. 

1. Pandita Ramabai. J. Hutson. 

2. Secret of Victory Over Sin. J. 
Hutson. Meyer's. 

3. Don't Drift. J. 
Hutson, 


4. Our Bible Re e Reading. Hutson, 


Meyer’s. 
5. Peace, Perfect Peace. J. Hutson, 
Meyer’s, 
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6. Training, of the Twig. Draw- 
bridge. J. Hutson. 

The first five are ready in Mandarin. 

The Christian Home in China, com- 
mee by Mrs. A. H. Mateer. Vol. I. 

he Daughter in the Home. Vol. II. 
The Wife and Mother in the Home. 
Vol. III. Simple Remedies and House- 
hold Hygiene. (In press.) 


+ an adaptation of ‘‘ David, 
a little soldier of Jesus Christ,’’ by 
Rev. F. W. Baller. (In press ) 


Prof. J. Percy Bruce is preparing 
the following :— 

Elementary Outlines of Logic. 

Expository Lectures on the His- 
torical Parts of the Pentateuch. 

Expository Lectures on Old Testa- 
ment History (Solomon to Captivity). 

Biblical Altas and Gazetteer. R. T. 
S., London. 

R. A. Haden is preparing Murray’s 
Humility and Holy iu Christ. 


Y. M. C. A.: Outline Studies in Biblical 
and History, by I. N. DePuy and J. B. 


Y.M.C.A.: Studies in the Life of Christ, by 
Sallman. 
Y.M.C. A.: Harmony of Samuel, Kings and 
by Crockett. 
. M. : The Changed Life, by Henry 


<a Cc. A.: Alone with God, by John R. 
Meyer’s Burdens and How 


James Hutson: 
to Bear Them. 
Hutson: Willison’s Mothers’ Cate- 
chism 
— R. M. Mateer: The Browns at Mount 
ermon 
Samuel Couling: Jewish History from 
Titus. 
F. Dreyer: Bible Reading Outlines 
for Blackbeard. 
W. T. Hobart: Johnston’s Scientific Faith. 
So on Modern Missions, by Leighton 
uart 
eeereeey Manual in Chemistry (Man- 
Gibb. 
Books for the Deaf Mutes. 


New Announcements. 


Bismarck: His Life and Work (Wén-li), by 
Rev. F. W. Leuschner. 


Commentary on St. John’s Gos- 
ofeted ev. G. Miles, Wes n Mission. 
Christian Soldiers. Talks on Pract- 


"a Religion (S. P. C. K.), by Rev. Wm P. 
Chalfant, Ichowfu. 
Children’s’ Hymn Book, by F. W. Baller (in 


press). 

PB. ’s Easy Catechism (Mandarin) 
(out.) C. T. S. 

Woodrow Wilson’s The State, by Dr. D. Z. 
Sheffield. 

Fenn’s Concordance of the New Testament 
is in type, and will soon be issued. 


By C.L. 8. 


Sterling’s Noble Deeds of W 
ctone's of Jesus, by Vale. 


1; Growth of the Kingdom of God. 


My Belief, Dr. Horton. 
Drummond's Programme of Christianity 


(out). 
Guizot’ s Civilization in Europe. 
British Constitution. 
Commercial Education. 


By Y. M.C. A. 


indan's Scientific Faith is withdrawn for 

a time. 

Stories for Young People, by H. L. Zia, is now 
ready. Also Harmony of Goma, Kings, 
and Chronicles, by W. D. Crocket 

Temptations of Students, by ag x. Mott. 

Power of Jesus Christ in the Life of Stu- 
dents. John R. Mott. 

A Changed Life. Henry Drummond. 

Achievement—O. S. Marden (abridgment.) 

A Handbook on Y. M. C. A. Work, with 
illustrations. 


Report of Y. M. C. A. Work during 1908. 
Constructive Studies in the of 
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Missionary News. 


China Inland Mission Conference 
in Kiangsi. 

During recent months there 
has been marked spiritual bless- 
ing at several of the larger 
stations in connection with the 
work of the C. I. M. in Kiangsi. 
Mr. Orr-Ewing who, in company 
with Mrs. Orr-Ewing, has been 
visiting throughout the province, 
writes that there is much to 
encourage in the spread of the 
revival amongst the churches 
and in progress generally. The 
following outline of a conference 
of a number of missionaries in 
the early part of April will 
give some idea of the matters 
more particularly engaging the 
thoughts of Christian workers 
in that part of the country :-— 

‘* A conference of twenty-five 
of the foreign workers of the 
Inland Mission, in the province 
of Kiangsi, was held in Nan- 
chang from the 1st to the 7th 
April, 1909. The day preceding 
the opening, March 31, was giv- 
en up to preliminary meetings 
for prayer. Four meetings were 
held each day :— 


7.15 to 8.00 a.m. Meeting for prayer. 
10.00 to 12.00 noon. Session of Conference. 


3-00 to 5.00 p.m. ” 
7.30 to 9.00 p.m. Special gatherings, 


The following subjects were 
taken up :— 


1. The enduement of the Holy Spirit for 
life and service. 
2. Schools—their support, curriculum, and 


management. 

3. aiting on God—privately, with in- 
dividuals and with the church. 

4. The missionary’s social relationships— 
with officials, with the heathen, with church 
members, with servants and with other mis- 
sionaries. 

S: The training of the Apostles. 

. The development of work among wom- 
en—visitation, teaching and training for 
Christian service. 

7. The coming of the Lord—in relation to 
ourselves and to missionary work. 

8 The church—the elevation of its moral 
and spiritual — and the stimulation of its 

ve work, 


free discussion. 


Two short papers were read 
on each subject (except one, for 
which there was only one paper), 
followed by an hour or more 
The Saturday 
p-m. session was given to hear- 
ing reports of recent blessing at 
special Chinese gatherings in 
other parts of the province. At 
this session the workers of other 
missions in Nanchang met with 
us in a much enjoyed fellowship. 
The evening gatherings were 
given up to a communion service, 
a business meeting, etc., and to 
the consideration of some special 
subjects. Among the latter were 
the questions of discipline, self- 
support, Bible-schools, a corre- 
spondence course of Bible study 
for the Chinese, Sunday observ- 
ance, the eating of blood, the 
use of firecrackers, etc. The 
conference closed with a day of 
prayer and fasting. The gather- 
ings were all truly seasons of 
blessing.’ 

Laymen’s Missionary Congress 
in Canada. 

We have received from the 
pen of the Rev. James Menzies, 
now on furlough in Canada, a 
stirring account of the above 
congress, which we regret that 
exigencies of space prevent our 
inserting in its entirety. The 
congress proved a magnificent 
success, both from the point of 
view of the numbers and repre- 
sentative character of the audi- 
ence, and also of the high qual- 
ity of the speeches and the spirit 
which pervaded the meetings. 
Though primarily a laymen’s 
congress the attendance of clergy 
was also large. We insert the 
following interesting extracts 
from Mr. Menzies’ letter :— 
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| **Tt did one good to see from 

the front that vast audience of 
men filling the largest hall in 
Toronto day after day—labour- 
ing men, farmers, tradesmen, 
merchants, professional men and 
all, the earnest look on their 
faces that said ‘ Tell us our duty 
and by God’s grace we will do 
it.” The mottoes hung on the 
wall and gallery were significant, 
suchas: ‘This is the only genera- 
tion we can reach.’ ‘The whole 
Gospel for the whole world by 
the whole church.’ ‘ He shall 
have dominion also from sea to 
sea and from the river unto the 
ends of the earth,’ etc. There 
were no poor addresses. The 
magnitude of their theme made 
ordinary men great. Such men 
as Robert E. Speer, J. Campbell 
White, and Sir Andrew Frazer, 
moderator of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church of 
India, will long be remembered 
by their message. What about 
Church Union? With almost 
every Protestant communion 
represented, nothing was said 
about Church Union. The great 
thought of the congress was the 
crowning of Him King, Whose 
right it is to reign, and in that 
great work each recognised all 
others as his brethren in Christ.’’ 


‘Progress in Japan. 

The Rev. H. Loomis, of the 
American Bible Society in Japan, 
has sent us an interesting ac- 
count of the progress of Chris- 
tianity in that country, the 
following extracts from which 
will, we trust, draw out the 
prayerful sympathies of our 
readers on behalf of that land :— 

‘*One thing that impresses 
me more and more is the hand 
of God in the direction of affairs 
in the eastern world. The 


greatest statesman which Japan 
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has produced in modern times, 
and the one who has the great- 
est influence in the country 
to-day, is Prince Ito. And how 
wonderfully God has prepared 
him for his mission. When a 
lad of about seventeen he ran 
away to England to find out the 
secret of the power of the 
foreigners, so that he might 
know how to o them and 
keep them out of the country. 
On reaching London he had no 
friends or acquaintances to whom 
he could go for advice or assist- 
ance, and only one dollar in 
money between him and his com- 
panion. A Christian merchant 
(Mr. Hugh Matteson), who was 
afterward the chairman of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, heard of these two 
friendless waifs and took them 
to his home, where for two years 
he treated them as his own 
children. The influence of that 
home made an impression upon 
the character and lives of the 
two young Japanese that was 
never forgotten.. During the 
subsequent years of Mr. Matte- 
son’s life he kept up a cor- 
respondence with his former 
protégés, and was always es- 
teemed by them as a true friend 
and adviser. During the war 
between China and Japan, Prince 
Ito was head of the Cabinet, 
and assisted in the presentation 
of a special copy of the Bible to 
His Majesty, the Emperor. His 
private secretary was an earnest 
Christian, and took a deep inter- 
est, as well as an active part in 
the distribution of the Scriptures 
among the men in the army and 
navy. During that war, and in 
the subsequent war between 
Japan and Russia, there has 
been an opportunity to distrib- 
ute Scriptures to almost any 
extent, and the Christian work 
in the hospitals and in the field, 
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conducted by the missionaries 


and the Y. M. C. A., has been. 


simply marvellous. Prince Ito 
has selected as the head of the 
judicial system in Korea, Judge 
Watanabe, who is a devoted 
Christian, and was the President 
of the Y. M. C. A. in Yoko- 
hama. Great as is his respon-. 
sibility, and nuymerqus as are his 
cares, he lets nothing hinder, 
him in his effort to build up 
the Christian work in Korea. I 
have been told that Colonel 
Hibiki was to be sent, to Korea, 
also. He was the head of the 
Commissary and Pay Depart- 
ment dyring the war with, 
Russia, and is among the Japan- 
ese what Colonel Havelock 
was in the British army or. 
Stonewall Jackson in the Con- 
federate army during the civil, 
war. I have been told by those 
who know him well that he is 
one of the most earnest Chris- 
tians that they have ever met. 
When he went to Manchuria 
at the opening of the Russo- 
Japanese war, he took with him 
a staff of Christian men, and, 
while the war was in progress, 
was one of the chief instruments. 
in promoting the work of the 
Y. M. C. A. among the soldiers. 
on the field. There is in Tokyo. 
a man from Australia, who has 
been devoting his time to a 
considerable.extent to the sale of. 
New: Testaments of the cheapest 
and most popular kinds. During 
the last eighteen months he has 
sold 14,442, During the past 
year the circulation of Scriptures. 
by the American Bible Society 
in Japan has been 5,472 Bibles, 
52,117 Testaments, and 22,437 
Gospels, and the-receipts for the 
same $6,004. ‘And so the bless- 
ed Word is going all over. 
this land and reaching with. 
its message of comfort and 
peace the people of every class. 
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Thirty-six, years ago the first 
Christian church, was organized, 
in Japan with twelve members, 
and the edicts against Chris- 
tianity were not removed until 
a. year later. Even then they 
were not abolished, and it was 
several years before they really 
became a dead letter. There 
are now about, 60,000 communi- 
cants, 469 ordained preachers, 
626 evangelists, 408 organized 
churches. 8,623 were baptized 
last year, and the contributions 
of the native Christiqns reached 
the sum of $137,304. There 
are nine churches in Yokohama 
with a membership of 2,793, 
and nineteen churches in Tokyo 
with, a membership. of 3,681. 


We append statistics of Korean 
missions for 1908 :— 
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Y. M. C. A.: 2 secretaries, 2 teachers, 150 
active, 972 associate members. Salvation 
_ 1908: 3 men, 3 wives, 3 single ladies— 
cers. 


* No statistics available. 
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The Month. 


In PEEING. 

The: funeral, of the. Emperor: takes 
place.—Provincial authorities are in- 
structed by the Waiwupn to take steps 
to. delimit. the foreign settlements in 
China.—No general naval manceuvres 
are to be held this year.—Sir Robert 
Hart is to return to Peking in the fall 
of this year.—Consuls for China. are 
to. be appointed to Hongkong and to 
Java.—The Board of Agriculture and 
Industries is to hold a national ex- 
hibition in 1912.—The Russian repre- 
sentative appointed to attend the. late 
Emperor’s funeral is said to. have 
brought with him fifteen thousand 
roubles worth. of toys as a present to 
the Emperor from the Tsarevitch.— 
The British government is said to 
have.consented to the retrocession: to 
China of Weihaiwei on condition that 
the latter country make compensation 
for the money spent in, buildings.— 
After considerable misunderstanding 
the: international loan to China has 
been concluded by Germany, Eng- 
land, and France.—A commission is 
determined upon te sit in Hongkong 
to settle the Macao houndary dispute 
between China and Portugal.—Vari- 
ous posts have been proposed for 
T‘ang Hyao-yi upon his return to 
Peking. The latest is that of a com- 
mission to assist in the boundary dis- 
pute at Macao.—At the Peace Con- 
gress in New York Minister Wu Ting- 
famg makes a speech on the Arbitra- 
tion Court.Conference.—Admiral Sah 
has arranged with the British. author- 
ities for the training of Chinese naval 
cadets on British war vessels.—H. E. 
Chang Chih-tung declines the position 
of assistant to Prince Ching. 


INDUSTRIAL. 

It has been decided to put the 
China Merchants’ Steam Navigation 
Company under the Board of Com- 
munications.—A Japanese has been 
secured to teach porcelain work in 
the Szechuen University.—The central 
China tea season opens, Good. prices 
| prevail.—Following the suggestion of 


the Board of Agriculture several prov~ 
inces have organized agricultural as- 
sociations.for the discussion of meth- 
ods of agriculture.—The Grand Coun- 
cil has decided that the profits: from 
railways should be placed in a fund 
for building of branch lines.—The 
gentry of Anhui are making an effort 
to. cancel all mining concessions that 
have been given in that province. 
—An- artesian well has been drilled 
through at Peking at a depth of 62 
metres.—There. is a proposal to con- 
nect Peking and Hankow by long 
distance telephone.—The Prince Re- 
gent has made Hsu Shih-chang, who 
was recently appointed President of 
the Yuch‘uanpu, responsible for the 
restoration of the railways of China 
to government control. 


REFORM AND EDUCATION. 


The Empress-Dowager does not ac- 
cept the usual allowances for the ob- 
servance of the year’s festivals, and the 
amount is to be used for the navy.— 
Viceroy Tuan Fang advises that the 
opium monopoly scheme be aban- 
doned for the present owing to expense 
invelved.—It is announced that law 
will be one of the principal studies 
of the German University in Shan- 
tung. The University will only take 
advanced. students. The cost of the 
building will be about $170,000, off 
which the Chinese government has 
paid $20,000, 

It is said that the Minister of the 
Interior has refused. to issue any more 
lottery licenses.—The China Associa- 
tion in. London issues an appeal for 
assisting the proposed Hongkong Uni- 
versity.—The Educational Association 
for Chiua holds its triennial meeting 
in Shanghai.—$300,000 have been 
subscribed by the gentry of Hankow 
to establish a hospital.—The Board of 
Finance has decided to postpone for 
the present dealing with gold coins 
in the-reformation of the currency.— 
Messrs. Butterfield’& Swite promise 
£30,000 to the praposed Hongkong 
University. 
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AT Hankow, 27th April, Mr. Cart 
CZERWINSEKEI and Miss M. W. 
JOHANNSEN, both C. I. M. 


BIRTHS. 


Ar Wuhu, 2nd April, to Rev. and 
Mrs. W. J. MORTIMORE, Can. M. 
E. M.; Sze., a son (John Frank). 

At Kongmoon, 2nd April, to Dr. and 
Mrs. J. A. MCDONALD, CG P. M., a 
son (Philip Robb). 

Ar Tsinyiin, 6th April, to Mr. and 
Mrs. R. C. I. M., a son 

_ (Johannes Arthur). 

At Changsha, 11th April, to Dr. and 
Mrs. Epwarp H. Humg&, Yale M., 
a daughter (Margery 

At Siaochang, Chihli, rgth April, to 
Dr. and Mrs. E. J. Sruckk&y, M., 
a daughter (Helen Mann). 

AT Kuling, 2nd May, to Dr. and Mrs. 
H. G. Barrig, C. I. M., a son. 

AT Sianfu, Shensi, 9th May, to Rev. 
and Mrs. J. WaTSON, E. B. M., a 
son (John Russell). 


DEATHS. 


At Nanyangfu, Honan, 3xst March, 
BrrGIT, only child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Olav Espeegren, Norw. Luth. M., 
aged 9 months, from small-pox. 

AT K‘uan-ch‘eng, Jehol, 5th April, 
Rev. A. J. MERRINGTON, of Syd- 
ney, N. S. Wales. 

At Toledo, O.,U. S. A., 23rd April, 
Wm. ASHMORE, Sen., A. B, 

At Ta-ning-sha, 24th April, Miss J. 
F. Hoskyn, CG. I. M., of 
fever. 

At Tsingtau, 17th May, FLorENcE 
HinpA, wife of GroRGE EDwIN 
BAKER, E. B. M., Tsingchowfu. 

AT Hongkong, May 23rd, Mrs. T. W. 
PEARCE, L,. 


ARRIVALS. 
AT SHANGRAI :— 


30th April, Rev. and Mrs. Jonn 
DARROCH and child (ret. ). 

11th May, Miss*M. A. SNODGRASS, 
A. P. M. (ret.). 

14th May, Rev. and Mrs, T. Bar- 
CLAY, E. P. M. (ret.). 

20th May, Mr. and Mrs. E. G. 
Bevis, C. I. M., and three children; 
Rev. and Mrs, E. F. KNICKER- 


BOCKER, A. P. M., all returned from 
America. 

23rd May, Mrs, WARRINGTON and 
child, Dr. and Mrs. A. F. Jones and 
all E. M. E. M., re- 
turn 


Ar TIENTSIN :— 3 


5th May, Misses R. MURDOCK, M. 
PoFF and M, VEy, all A, F. M., from 
Canada. 

24th May, via Siberia, Mr. and 
Mrs. STANLEY P. Smita and child, 
Misses FLORENCE REID and M, E. 
WATERS, all returned, and Miss M. 
SEAGRAVE, all C. I. M. 


DEPARTURES. 


From SHANGHAI :— 


30th April, Mr. and Mrs. W. M. 
BELCHER and son, C. I. M., to Eng- 
land; Mrs, BOLLING and two children 
and Misses BERGLING and HAHNE, 
all C. I. M., to Sweden. 

6th May, Miss PLEwMAN, C. M. 
BE. M.; Dr, and Mrs. C. W. SERVICE 
and three children, C. M. M., for U. 
S. A.; Rev. and Mrs. W. C. WHITE 
and child, C. M. S., for Canada. 

7th May, Dr. and Mrs. D. Z. SHEF- 
FIELD, A. B, C. F. M., for U. S, A. 

11th May, Mrs. T. W. MITCHELL 
and two children, A. P. M., for U.S.A. 


14th May, Miss C. A. Brooks, C. 


M. M.; Rev. and Mrs. R. WELL- 
woop, A. B. M. U., all for U. S. A.; 
Mr. F. E. SHINDLER, C. I. M., and 
Rev. and Mrs. W. J. MORTIMORE 
and two children, C. M. E. M., all 
for Canada; Miss L. M. STANLEY, 
Friends’ M,, for U. S. A. 

15th May, Mr. and Mrs, P. E. ExnN, 
Cc. I. M., for Sweden. 

22nd May, Rev. and Mrs, O. Sama, 
Rev. and Mrs. P. S. Erkrem and 
child, Rev. A. STEVOLD and two 
children, all Norw. Luth, M., and all 
for Norway; Mrs. A. SyKES and 
daughter, A. P. M. (South) and Mrs. 
M, M, Crosserre, A. P. M., all for 
U. S. A. 

26th May, Rev. and Mrs. R. 
MATEER, A, P. M., and Rev. and Mrs. 
H, G. Romic and three children, A. 
P. M., all for U. S. A. 


From HONGKONG :— 


7th May, Rev. J. BOSSHARD, B. and 
F. B. S., for Europe. 
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